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THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS.* 


Know’st thou the mount, where on high the cross of the Saviour is lifted, - 
Where deep in ravines profound the outline forever is drifted ? 

There stands as a guide to the world the emblem of faith, ever crowning 
Steep cliffs, and darkness of glen, the wilds and the precipice frowning. 
Softly the worshipping sun the first of its rays in the morning, 

Gladly illumines the place, its light as with jewels adorning. 

Sombre the shades are beneath, in darkness the valley remaireth’; 
Grandly the figure then glows, as breaking of day it proclaimeth. 
Brighter the growth of the morn, its splendor in valley appearing, 

Shines o’er the mountains about, attendants their monarch revering. 
Brilliant the fullness of day as glowing in colors supernal ; 

Lustrous the symbol of faith in majesty reigning eternal. 

Dwelling the world in the night, the night of our race in its blindness, 
Day dawns with cross of the Christ, the standard and emblem of kindness. 
Like this aloft it is raised, the light to the world reflecting, : 

It sends its gleams to the depths from darkness the world protecting. 
Shrouded in mist the densest, the glorious signal then hidden 

To eyes that longingly gaze the light of its blessing forbidden, 

Blind world thus left in darkness, so oft clouds the mind unbelieving, 
Bigot, or antichrist each, fanatics the truth not receiving, 

Speaks God His truth most clearly, but clouds roll between and restraineth 
Ever aloft rears the cross, though hidden it ever remaineth. 

Emblem unfailing of love, of love to mankind that is given; 

Towers supremely above in cavern of mountain ’tis riven. 

Wreathed the volumns so dense of vapor in endless upflowing, 

Curled o’er the valley outstretched, the distance in limit none knowing. 





* “ Weary and worn out with the hardships I had undergone, and the weakness of the recent illness assisting, I 
was in a condition of physical and mental depression almost to the limit of endurance. The day was heavy and a 
dense cloud of mist settled down over the mountain path, so that it was difficult to follow the trail. And this added to 
he gloom of my feelings. Suddenly a breeze lifted up the cloud of fog in which I was immersed, raising it so that it 
could almost be reached with the staff I carried and giving an uninterrupted view of the landscape for many miles 
Right before me in the distance was.the Mount of the Holy Cross. ‘The Cross radiant in the surilight and glowing with 
the exquisite purity of its colors translucent in white and heavenly blue, and the sight calmed and strengthened me as 
I thought how foolish and weak to repine in view of the glorious emblem and the promises with which it endows the 
human race.” Extract from Letter of Rev. W. L. Gilman. 
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Columned the masses entwined, in eddying currents upheaving, 

Borne back then turning again, the fabric of mist interweaving. 
Whirlpool ethereal above, with a surf as a dream of the ocean, 

Silent the beating of wave, though wild be its ceaseless commotion. 
Angry the swell of its spray, the wraith of the seas stormy breaker, 
Union of ocean, and air, of the nature of-each a partaker. 

Sturdy the islands of stone, eternal toward heaven ascending, 

Plunged in the surging foam that drifts through the ether an ending. 
Proudly the torrent repels in scorn of the maelstrom’s immersion, 
Buoyantly lifting their crests, exalting the winged dispersion. 

Climb I the mountain’s lone height with the spume and the haze surrounding, 
Scantly the pathway can keep the vortex of fog wreaths confounding. 
Densely the vaporous scud in ghostly embrace is enfolding, 
Indraughted from Eolus’ cave the sight of the roadway withholding. 
Weighted with trouble the soul, with care and with burdens unending, 
Toilworn with trials and woe, no hope is the future e’er sending. 
Rifted the haze by the breath of gales, and the storm clouds far driven, 
Shining aloft on the height, the emblem of faith to us given, 

Reposes the soul in the sight, in peace that is past understanding. 
Gladdens the heart in the light, the doubts and the storm quick disbanding. 
Restful the shades of the eve, on high is the cross ever cleaving, 
Endless the gifts are to all, the truths that it teaches believing. 


Chicago, June, 1889. J. E. GILMan. 





THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


There is a mountain in the distant West 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side ;— 

Such is the cross I wear upon my breast. 

—Longfellow. 





MOUNT OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


From a Painting by Thomas Moran, in the possession of Dr. William A. Bell, 
Manitou Springs, Colorado. 
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THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


STUDY OF A HISTORICAL PAINTING. 


Ir lines should be drawn through 
the opposing corners of Colorado, the 
‘* Mountain of the Holy Cross’’ would 
be found about fifty miles from their 
intersection, in Eagle County, on the 
line leading northwestwardly. It is, 
therefore, close to the heart of Colo- 
rado. From an elevation of 13,478 
feet, it overlooks Tennessee Pass, 
where the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road reaches an altitude of 10,500 feet 
in crossing the Rocky Mountains—the 
Great Divide between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

My first view of this cross-crowned 
mountain was from the rear platform 
of one of the coaches of that railway 
company, through whose courtesy I was 
permitted the extraordinary pleasure of 
visiting and seeing this locality. 

Leaving Glenwood Springs, with its 
fountains of healing waters gurgling up 
from ‘‘ caverns measureless to man,’’ 
our approach began through the canon 
of the Grand River, a passage through 
rocks uplifted and rent by cosmic 


forces, whose towering heads ‘‘o’er- 
hang and jutty their confounded base.”’ 

As our train swept, and curved, and 
careened—our upward course as sinu-" 
ous as the river’s—imagination bodied 
forth something more than airy noth- 


ings. The convulsions the earth suf- 
fered in this mountain-parturition have 
perpetual reminders in the noise of 
many waters rushing through their 
rock-bound channel; thrilling some 
with apprehension of a vanished power, 
and all with awe. 

While sweeping through these ether- 
eal gates, I thought of a passage in 
Coleridge’s description of a Vision in 
a Dream : 

‘* But oh, that deep romantic chasm ! 
A savage place! as holy and enchanted 


As e’er beneath a-waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover.”’ 


Still ascending, we reached the mouth 


of Eagle River, tributary to the Grand, . 


up whose rough route we ran by the 
side of its emerald waters, turned to 
foam, now and then, by vexing stones 
in its narrow bed; thence through Red 
Cliff and its famous mines, some of 
whose miners are modern cliff-dwellers, 
with their habitations suspended where 
the eagle builds his nest, near the 
‘*thunder’s home,’’ Then we entered 
a peaceable valley, bordered by moun- 
tains of milder declivity and farther 
removed from our iron highway, where 
the breathing of the locomotive be- 


_came less formidable, and the passenger 


no longer looks out of windows dark- 
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ened by tunnels and the shadowy 
mountain pass. 

It was at this point that we obtained 
a view, unheralded, of the crest and 
shield of the mountain, around whose 
uncircumscribed base we had been 
winding and climbing so long, and by 
the side of rivers. whose waters were 
partly melted snows from its azure- 
veiled brow charged with a cross ar- 
gent, 

It is also at this point that the loco- 
motive makes an about-turn. As if 
obeying a command from this Ameri- 
can Sinai, the train changing its course 
from east to west, sweeps ‘around 
Horse-Shoe Bend; and for a short dis- 
tance moves directly towards the cross- 


bearing mountain, whose summit then 
gradually disappears behind a super- 
vening range: 


‘*Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion and the heart 
Ran o’er with worship.”’ 

Prof. Hayden, in his report for 1874, 
says the formation of the main mass 
of the peak, like the whole of the Saw- 
atch range, is composed of granite 
gneiss. The amphitheatres on all sides 
have been gradually excavated. The 
characteristic feature of the Holy Cross 
is the vertical face, nearly 3,000 feet 
high on the side, with a cross of snow 
which may be seen at a distance of 
fifty or eighty miles from other moun- 
tain peaks. This is formed by a verti- 
cal fissure about 1,500 feet long, with 
a sort of horizontal step, produced by 
the breaking down of the side of the 


mountain, on which the snow is lodged 
and remains more or less all the year. 
A beautiful lake lies at the base of the 
peak almost up to timber line, which 
forms a reservoir for the waters from 
the melting snows in the cross and from 
the surrounding summits. From this 
one of the main branches of the 
Roches Montonnes Creek flows down 
the mountain side forming several cas- 
cades on the way. 

It was during Prof. Hayden’s geo- 
logical survey that Moran, the famous 
and the fortunate creator of the paint- 
ing, ‘‘The Mountain of the Holy 
Cross,’’ visited this locality and made 
sketches which resulted in this well- 
known work of art. Two points of ob- 
servation were obtained, one giving a 
full view of the cross, the other of the 
cascades. These’ sketches, being 
grouped, give a faithful representation 
upon canvas of these features of the 
mountain. 

Thomas Moran was born in Lanca- 
shire, England, in 1837, and came to 
this country in 1844. He spent two 
years in Philadelphia, working as an 
engraver on wood. Meanwhile he dis- 
played so much artistic talent that he 
very naturally laid down the chisel and 
took up the brush. Water colors first 
engaged his attention, which he stud- 
ied without a master. He returned to 
Europe, spending from 1862 to 1866 
in London, Franceand Italy. In 1871 
he accompanied the expedition to Yel- 
lowstone Park. In the year following 
he went upon a similar journey with 
Major Powell, making sketches of the 
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Grand Canon of the Yellowstone and 
the Chasm of the Colorado, which 
were purchased by Congress for $10,000 
each, now in Capitol Building, Wash- 
ington. His series of exquisite water- 
colors, relating to Yellowstone Park, 
were purchased by the late William 
Blackmore of London, who, at his 
death, bequeathed them to his brother, 


medal and diploma. Whilst the pic- 
ture was being exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in London, Mrs. Bell saw it 
there and wrote to her husband to see 
it on its return to New York. Dr. 
Bell (who was then and had been for 
some years the vice-president of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway Com-’ 
pany) was in New York attending the 


BRIARHURST. 


Residence of Dr. WILLIAM A. BELL, Manitou, Colorado. 


Dr. George Blackmore, founder of the 
Salisbury Museum, which was pre- 
sented to that city by Dr. Blackmore, 
and is entirely devoted to the relics of 
the native races of North America, 
and where these famous water-colors 
may now be seen. 

He sent to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of 1876 ‘‘The Mountain of the 
Holy Cross,’’ for which he received a 


now historic contest in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, for the 
possession of the Grand Canon of the 
Arkansas between his company and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railroad 
Co. Being greatly struck with the beauty 
and merit of the painting, and naturally 
associating it in his mind with the her- 
culean efforts of his road to penetrate 
these Rocky Mountain fastnesses, he 
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entered into an’ understanding with 
Mr. Moran that he would purchase the 
painting if his company won its suit 
before the Supreme Court. Within 
three months the painting was his, and 
now reposes permanently at his home 
in Manitou, at the gate of the moun- 
tains, and with surroundings in every 
respect fitting its great artistic merits. 

Briarhurst, Dr. Bell’s home at Man- 
itou, is a gothic building of the early 
English period, and is especially inter- 
esting, architecturally, as an example 
of a style transplanted from the old 
country to the very newest portion of 
the new. Gothic residences are rare 
with us, of which Briarhurst is a good 
example, and commends itself to those 
who are lovers of architecture. 

This painting had a narrow escape 
from destruction in January, 1886. A 
fire broke out at midnight which con- 


sumed Briarhurst and most of its con- 


tents. Dr. Bell was at the time in 
Boston. After rescuing the children, 
the first object Mrs. Bell sought to 
save was this picture. Its canvas 
measured seven feet and ten inches, 
by six feet, and the frame was too se- 
curely fastened against the wall to be 
moved. Mrs. Bell, with the aid of the 
butler, cut out the canvas and thus 
saved art an irreparable loss. 

We may here mention that in 1867 Dr. 
Bell joined the surveying parties of the 
Pacific Railway Surveys, under Gen- 
eral Wm. J. Palmer, of that year, 
across the continent from Kansas to 
California, and has embodied the ex- 
periences of the expedition in a work 


entitled ‘‘ New Tracks in North Amer- 
ica,’’ published in 1869, and then pro- 
nounced by Professor Huxley to be 
‘* the book of the time.’’ 

How long has that symbol of Chris- 
tian faith been upon that mountain top? 
Let me intimate. How long has it 
taken the Colorado river to wear its 
channel down to the depth of six thou- 
sand two hundred feet, the last few 
hundred being through granite ? 

Professor Newberry, now of Colum- 
bia College, New York, says: ‘‘ The 
Rio Colorado formerly flowed at least 
five hundred miles over the Colorado 
Plateau ; but, in the lapse of time, its 
rapid current has cut its bed down 
through all the sedimentary strata, and 
several hundred feet into the basin. 
This is the Great Canon of the Colo- 
rado—the most magnificent gorge, as 
well as the grandest geological section 
of which we have any knowledge.’’ 

The rock in the bottom of the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado, and that upon 
which this cross is engraved, are the 
same formation, and maintained the 
same level when the foundations of the 
earth were laid. 

It. was there, therefore, before the 
Crusades, that episode of martial 
glory when the followers of Peter the 
Hermit and of the lion-hearted Rich- 
ard sought, with mailed hand, and a 
red cross upon’breast and shield : 

‘* To chase the pagan, in those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 


Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were 
nailed 


For our advantage to the bitter cross. ’’ 


Meanwhile, by an uamailed hand a 
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white cross had been lifted up as the 
ensign of a new world—the crest of 
another continent, whose place of de- 
fense was, and ever will be, the ‘‘ mu- 
nitions of rocks’’ battlemented to 


companionable skies whence falls and 
falls the emblematic snow that fills and 
fills this emblematic cleft in a Rock of 
Ages. 

Henry DupLey TEETOR. 


NOTES ON THE MAUMEE VALLEY. 


iI. 


THE injuries and spoilation suffered 
by many generations of their race, at 
the hands of the palefaces, on their 
sullen retreat from the east to the 
west, lay at the bottom of this purpose. 
They were full of wrath. The barriers 


of the Alleghanies had been passed. 
White settlers had crossed the Ohio. 
They had forced themselves into Ken- 
tucky. 


At the head of their valley, 
near the homes of their wives and 
children, Gen. Harmar with two thou- 
sand soldiers; held a fort. He was 
there to punish Indian outrages. Not 
long before, a gallant Kentuckian had 
been taken prisoner, and burned at 
the post erected for that purpose near 
the council house at Kekionga. His 
tortures from sunrise to sunset of a 
long summer day, were fresh in the 
minds of the whites, whom the cruel- 
ties of the savages had filled with dread 
and horror. The number of combat- 
ants was about equal on each - side. 
The balance of skill and leadership 
lay largely in favor of the Miami chief, 
Little Turtle. 
out from his fort in weak detachments, 
to surround the Indians and burn the 
deserted village of Kekionga. They 
burned the vacant huts, but Little 
Turtle kept his men together, and 


» 


Harmar sent his men 


drove the whites from the field. Two 
hundred. of the fugitives sought the 
ford of the river just above the Indian 
village, hoping thus to escape to the 
fort in safety. Of these, seven separ- 
ated themselves, and fled down the 
river away from the ford, and by a 
long detour, reached the fort. The 
crowd went on in the way Little Turtle 
surmised they would go. At the ford 
the clear water at that season is not 
more than six inches deep, over a flat 
rock bottom, irregular enough to make 
the current sparkle in the sun. The 
bank on the north side is bold, and 
was then well-covered with timber and 
bushes, to the water’s edge. On the 
south side, the way they went, sloped 
diagonally along a bank like the one 
described, only not quite so high. In 
after years of peace, when summer’s 
sun and verdure welcomed the traveler, 
passing down that shaded pathway to 
the bright water, flashing on the rocky 
tablets of the ford, he might well pause 
to admire its quiet charm. The gentle 
rapids made the landscape smile. As 
he stands there, should there stand 
beside him, a son of one of the seven 
who were saved by avoidance of the 
ford, he will listen to him as to a 
voice from the past, and will add to 
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his mental picture of the scene, the 
figure of the tall, lean graybeard, with 
pale thin face, and eager eyes, who ex- 
tends his long arm to point out the 
spots named in his story. The gray- 
beard points to where the Indians lay 
in ambush on that fateful 22nd of 
October, 1790, on both sides of the 
stream above and below, completely 
covering the ford. He tells how every 
white man was killed in the act of 
crossing. How they fell in the shal- 
low stream so thickly strewn that one 
might cross over dry shod by stepping 
on their bodies. Being there in such 


company, hearing such a tale, musing 
on the scene, you fancy you see the 
thick underwood stir fitfully with the 


movement of the ambushed foe. You 
seem to see the fugitives reach the 
stream. Smoke and fire shut out the 
view of the green trees. You seem to 
hear the noise of the guns echo along 
those shores. The yells of the savages 
mingle in your ears, with the despair- 
ing cry of their victims. A mantle of 
dead men hides the bright water. Your 
companion goes on to tell you how 
their corpses lay there, scalped and 
bleeding. How the water was red 
with blood. How, on the retreat of 
Harmar, their bones were left to whiten 
there. Yes, the country was aban- 
doned to the Indians for nearly four 
years, till Wayne repossessed it after 
the battle of Fallen Timber, and the 
scattered bones were gathered and bur- 
ied over there. 

He points to the unmarked place 
of their common grave in the corner 


of a ploughed field on the top of the 
bank on the north side. The legend 
of this disaster gains flavor from the 
lips of this son of a survivor. Your 
mind becomes impressed with the ter- 
ror which Indian atrocities, culmina- 
ting next year in the defeat of St. 
Clair at Greenville, spread along our 
Western frontier. But the day of 
reckoning was coming. November 4, 
1791, was another apparent success for 
the natives. The struggle between the 
races waxed fiercer at every collision. 
Prisoners ceased to be taken. Six 
hundred and more of St. Clair’s men 
were killed at Greenville and left un- 
buried where they fell until the spring 
of 1794. Since the first appearance of 
the French in our valley, many changes 
had occurred in the relative position of 
the native red man and the foreign 
born white. The Indian still had 
faith in a Great Spirit who cared for 
his red children, but he no longer 
trusted the pale face. He hated him, 
as was but natural that he should. 
France had yielded her northern pos- 
sessions to Great Britain, and a new 
nation had taken the place of the Eng- 
lish Colonies. Now, it was the British 
hatred of the Yankee that egged on the 
Indians’ to murder and despoil the 
Longknives, so named in allusion to 
their bayonets. The doom of extermi- 
nation cast an ever-increasing shadow 
which began to be seen and felt by the 
Indians. This added the frenzy of 
despair to the rancor of hate, in their 
hearts. The terror they infused into 
the minds of their adversaries, post- 
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poned but could not avert the catas- 
trophe. When the young warriors saw 
“their dead enemies lie unburied for 
many moons, their bones bleaching on 
the ground, a savage joy intoxicated 
them and blinded their eyes. The 
machinery of the pale faces moved 
slowly. Blunders and imbecility of 
leaders cost much blood. That com- 
plex affair called the nation, finally be- 
came sensible that it had an Indian 
war on its hands, and a defenceless 
frontier all along the western line of 
settlement, which was exposed to cruel- 
ties most savage, and to murder most 
foul. Gen. Washington was much 
moved by the disasters of Harmar and 
St. Clair. He commissioned Gen. 
Wayne to punish and subdue those 
savages who made war with the feroc- 
ity of devils. 

The hero of Stony Point was some- 
thing more than brilliant. He was 
steadfast, watchful, prudent, skillful, 
ever ready to move on his enemy, and 
he carried with him the prestige of suc- 
cess. Men called him Mad Anthony 
because of his impetuous conduct in 
battle. On the most trying occasions 


he was always firm to his purpose— 
clear, calm and equal to the emer- 


gency. When wounded in the head 
by a bullet, and felled to earth, in the 
memorable charge on Stony Point, he 
said to his men, ‘‘ March on, carry me 
with you into the fort; if my wound 
be mortal, I will die there in posses- 
sion ; if not mortal, I will be there to 
receive the surrender.’’ It took a 
year to enlist and organize his force of 


twenty-five hundred men. In the fall 
of 1793 he moved from Pittsburgh to 
Fort Washington, near Cincinnati, 
where he wintered. When he moved 
from there on the desolate trail of St. 
Clair and Harmar, he set his face to- 
wards the Indian towns in the Maumee 
valley. The old Miami chief, Little 
Turtle, who had led his braves to vic- 
tory over Scott on the Wabash, over 
Harmar at the head of the valley, and 
over St. Clair at Greenville, was the 
first to discover Wayne’s superiority in 
He said of him, ‘‘ His 
He 
sees everything before anyone else. 
He never sleeps. We cannot deceive 
him nor tell what his designs are.’’ 


the art of war. 
eyes and ears are always open. 


No naked savage ever passed his pick- 
ets in the night to observe his camp, 
and spy out the number of his men. 
The opening of roads, the building of 
bridges and forts, made his progress 
slow. On thiscampaign Lieut. William 
Henry Harrison was on the general’s 
staff and was distinguished by honor- 
able mention in his commander’s re- 
port on the battle of Fallen Timber. 

On the 8th of August Wayne reached 
the junction of the Auglaize river with 
the Maumee, where he built a fort 
and named it Ft. Defiance. This po- 
sition was admirably well-chosen, being 
midway between the principal settle- 
ments of the Miamis at the upper end 
of the valley and those of the Ottawas 
about the foot of the rapids and the 
mouth of the river. The alarm and 
uncertainty of the savages led them to 
divide their force. One thousand war- 
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riors went to the Miami village at the 
head of the valley. The villages of 
the Ottawas on the Auglaize were aban- 
doned. The children, old men and 
squaws, loaded with all their movables, 
sought security on the River Raisin, 
and the protection of the Fort Miami 
then wrongfully held by a_ British 
garrison. The war chiefs of the 
Miamis, Ottawas, Pottawottamies, 
Delawares, Shawnees and Wyandotts 
were summoned to a council under the 
great elm, at Roche de Bout. 
had crossed the Maumee and moved 
down on the 16th and encamped at the 
junction of Turkey Foot Creek, with 
the river near the present town of Da- 


Wayne 


mascus. Then it was seen that his first‘ 


blow would be delivered near the foot 
of the rapids. Indian runners quickly 
recalled the warriors from the villages 
above. An attempt to surprise Wayne 
in his camp by a body of savages led 
by Tecumseh failed, and on the night of 
the 16th the council fires were lighted 
under the old Elm, where it was de- 
cided to make their stand at Presque 
Isle Hill, seven miles above the British 
Fort Miami. 

Here on a high ridge, narrowing toa 
point as it approached the river, for 
nearly two miles, the large timber lay 
as it had been felled, years before, by 
the hurricane, in a mighty swathe, fifty 
rods wide. The fallen trunks in many 
cases twisted but not severed from the 
high stumps, thus formed a strong de- 
fence. Among the fallen timber was 
a thick second growth of smaller trees, 
which the Indians cut off at about the 


“branches of the noted council 


height of a man, and arranged with the 
sharpened ends toward the expected 
foe. The chiefs and braves of the con- 
federated tribes assembled under the 
dark shadow cast by the overhanging 
elm. 
Little Turtle, Turkey Foot, Kinjoano, 
Otosah, Newash, and some say Te- 
cumseh, and many more were there. 
The calumet of Kinekanick was passed 
from chief to chief and from brave to 
brave, until the entire circle had been 
visited. by it several times. When it 
was laid aside, the head chief of the 
Miamis rose to open the debate. He 
had met and defeated Scott on the 
Wabash, Harmar on the Maumee, and 
St. Clair at Greenville. To the as- 


tonishment of the young braves, he 


counseled peace with Wayne. He 
closed, saying, ‘‘ The grand father 
(President Washington) has sent his 
war chief with many braves to counsel, 
or to fight, with his red children. His 
war chief has sent the painted quill, 
and asks them to smoke and talk in his 
lodge. He wants part of their country 
and will give blankets, guns, knives, 
tomahawks, and powder and lead for 
our young men, and bright colored 
cloth, and trinkets for our women. He 
will be our friend and purchase our furs 
and skins. The Longknives are the 
children of the Great Spirit, half broth- 
ers of his red children. The Great 
Spirit does not love to see the bloody 
tomahawk among his children. Will 
he hide his face in a cloud when they 
refuse to talk with the white chief? 
The Miamis of the Wabash wish to talk 
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with the great war chief. My ears are 
open. I will listen to the great chiefs 
of the Ottawas, of the Pottawattamies, 
and of the Shawaneese. I have done.”’ 

There was silence in the council. It 
was the stillness of disapproval. Then 
Turkey Foot, head chief of the Otta- 
was, a young warrior next in rank to 
the first speaker, arose. ‘‘ My ears 
were open. I have heard the voice of 
the Turtle, the great chief of the Mia- 
mis. He is a warchief. His head is 
sprinkled with the frosts of many win- 
ters. He says the Great Spirit has 
been good to his red children. He has 
given them a great country, filled it 
with elk and deer and beaver and otter 
for their support. That the scalps of 


their enemies are drying in their lodges. 
But he would smoke in the lodges of 


the Longknives, our enemies. He 
would give them part of our hunting 
grounds for blankets, guns, knives and 
tomahaws for our young men, and 
bright cloths and trinkets for our 
women. The Great Spirit is good to 
his red children. He would not give 
our hunting grounds to our enemies. 
We can buy blankets, guns, knives and 
cloths of the British in the country 
where the snow falls before the summer 
is done. The Ottawas, Pottawattamies 
and Shawano will follow the war path 
of the Longknives. When the sun 
sleeps again, the scalps of the palefaces 
will hang in the belts of the Ottawa, 
Pottawottamie and Shawano. And the 
great white chief will walk in a bloody 
path going toward the sunrise, and will 
tell the grand father that the Great 


Spirit of the red men is strong, and will 
help his children with the red skin, and 
the white chief will not come again. 
The Great Spirit gave us this country, 
and he bids us to bloody the trail of 
our enemies. The Great Spirit is great. 
He is good. Will the braves of his red 
children fight? Will they defend their 
council fires and the graves of their 
fathers? I have done.”’ 

The surrounding forest echoed the 
war cry that went up from the assem- 
bled braves. The words of assent 
‘* How,’’ ‘* How,’’ from five hundred 
throats showed the temper of the ma- 
jority. Nawash, Otosah and others fol- 
lowed much in the same strain until all 
who desired to speak on that side had 
spoken. After a short silence indicat- 
ing that the council was about to close, 
the young chief of the Ottawas named 
Kinjoano, known as the man with the 
open heart, rose to echo the speech of 
Little Turtle. His speech like that of 
the noble Miami was received in sil- 
ence. It was now evident that all had 
spoken who desired to do so, and the 
council was waiting for the last word 
from the leading spirit, Little Turtle. 
He saw that all were waiting his reply 
and again rose. ‘‘ My ears have been 
open. I have heard the words of the 
great chiefs of the Ottawas, Pottawat- 
tamis and the Shawano. They are 
wise men. They are great warriors. 
They are young, their arms are strong, 
and they are swift on the war path. 
They have driven the enemies of our 
people from our hunting grounds. The 
scalps of our enemies are drying in our 
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lodges. The chief of the Miamis is old. 
His limbs are no more like the elk’s. 
His eye is not like the eagle’s. The 
snows of many winters cover his head. 
He is waiting to hear the Great Spirit 
say, ‘Come!’ and he will answer, ‘I 
am ready.’ The great chief of the 
Ottawas with the name of the bird that 
is so swift when it rises, and speaks so 
loud when it calls to its mate, shall tell 
our young men where to hide, to strike 
our enemies when they come, to strike 
them when they sleep, to strike them 
when the moon is out of sight. He is 
a great chief, and he will lead our 
young men on the war path, and the 
chief of the Miamis will follow. I have 


done.’’ On the morning of the 17th 


Wayne moved to Roche de Bout, five 


miles above the Indian position, where 
he established a stockade called Fort 
Deposit. All efforts of the Indians to 
surprise him, or to draw him into am- 
bush, had failed. No choice was left 
them but to await him on the field of 
Fallen Timber. ; 

Here they were formed in three lines, 
at right angles with the river, extending 
back about two miles. Their right 
rested on a swampy thicket, and their 
left on the river at the foot of Presque 
Isle Hill. More than two thousand 
savages filled the posts of vantage, 
among the fallen timber, on that day so 
big with fate for the red man. Behind 
every stump they crouched. Under the 


cover of every fallen tree they lurked.’ 


They overflowed with the purpose of 
death to the palefaces. But their mis- 
fortunes multiplied on every hand. 


They even came in the guise of sup- 
posed advantages. On the day before 
the battle they had captured a few bar- 
rels of whiskey, that dreadful firewater, 
which inspired zeal, but took away the 
power of performance. When Wayne 
aroused his camp, at daybreak, on the 
morning of the 2oth, a drizzling rain 
was falling and the clouds were dark. 
A bad omen. For the warriors could 
not help calling to mind the question 
put by Little Turtle at the council, 
when he asked of them, ‘‘Will the Great 
Spirit hide his face in a cloud from his 
red children if they refuse to talk with 
the white chief?’’ And their hearts 
were heavy. But Wayne marched on, 
his cavalry on the right and left, turn- 
ing the flanks of the Indian lines. The 
column on the river seized the fordable 
parts of the stream, and from the right 
bank cut off all escape that way. His 
infantry marched in two lines. The 
first charge of the bayonet reached the 
Indians in the fallen timber to find 
them confused by drink, and fighting 
hand to hand with tomahawks and 
knives. The infantry moved on with- 
out serious loss. The savages gave way 
sullenly with heavy loss of life. At the 
turning point of the battle Turkey Foot 
shouted to his braves. He stood on 
the rock which now bears his name, 
and called out to his warriors to be 
brave, and the Great Spirit would make 
them strong. The clouds parted for an 
instant. 

A ray of sunlight touched his up- 
raised form. But quickly the clouds 
closed. His voice ceased. Turkey 
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Foot fell from the rock, dying, with a 
ball through his breast. His warriors 
were all around him driving back the 
Longknives. They started to carry 
him away out of the battle. But the 
Great Spirit had called him and he was 
ready to go. He commanded them to 
lay him down by the rock, for he 
would sing his death song there. Then 
came panic and slaughter. The In- 
dian dead were never numbered. 
Many fell around the rock, many in 
the swamp and thickets, many in the 
river. They could not stand against 
the sharp ends of the guns of the Long- 
knives. They ran to the river, and to 
the swamps and thickets, and to the 
island in the river, then covered 
with standing corn. Their moccasins 
tracked blood on the sand. Many 
were killed in the river by the rifles of 
the mounted men on the other side. 
For seven miles through the woods, 
and along the river, Wayne’s men pur- 
sued after them, and slew them. The 
awful swiftness of this disaster, and its 
overwhelming force, caused the Indians 
to give a new name to Gen. Wayne. 
He had been compared by them to the 
fox because of his watchfulness, and 
to the serpent because of his sagacity. 
They now called him Chenotin, the 
Whirlwind. Were an Indian to record 
the destruction of Indian lives at this 
battle, he would call it a massacre, for 
it does not appear that any prisoners 
were taken. 

The paleface records that Turkey 
Foot was buried on the field of honor, 
near the rock, -and his braves were cov- 


silence and sorrow 


ered from sight on the ground where 
they fell, and no scalps were taken. 
The Indians credited the burial of 
their dead to the white man’s piety. 
They said among themselves, ‘‘ The 
Great Spirit told them to cover our 
dead warriors with earth, for he did 
not like to look into the dead faces of 
his red children.’? Some got away. 
Some got into Ft. Miami. Many could 
not get in there, but ran over to the 
River Raisin. Many more ran on to 
the British in Canada (a mode of safety 
stillin use.) This battle was a hand 
to hand conflict, while it lasted. It 
was the bayonet against the tomahawk. 
The Indians were dislodged from their 
defenses in about an hour from the 
time Wayne’s advance reached them. 
The lower half of Turkey Foot rock is 
imbedded in the soil, by the roadside. 
The visible portion presents a rounded 
oblong surface, six feet long, three 
feet wide, and three and a half high. 
On its top is rudely carved by an In- 
dian’s tomahawk the track of a turkey’s 
foot. This is the hero’s monument. 


No Indian ever passed it without plac- 
ing there a bit of tobacco. 
often seen marching by in single file. 
Without calling a halt, each one in 


They were 


laid his tribute 
there and passed on. After the tribes 
were sent west of the Mississippi, at 
times a few came back to look once 
more on the fair valley. They never 
omitted this token of love and honor 
at Turkey Foot rock. Shall the pale 
face fall below the Indian in greatful 
remembrance? This question now 
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lacks but five years of being a century 
old. Wayne led our soldiers to vic- 
tory on this same field. Yes, the an- 
swer is sure to come in a series of 
noble monuments, in this valley, worthy 
of the nation and of the race. One 
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should rise on the brow of Presque 
Isle hill, in the memory of him who 
swept like a whirlwind over the field 
of Fallen Timber. 
Reader! Here we rest. 
Tuomas DuNLAaP. 





HISTORY OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND MEDICAL 


INSTITUTIONS 


To write a historical sketch: of the 
development and progress of any one 
of the professions, in a city or state, 
in a style that will interest the general 
reader, is a delicate and difficult task. 
More especially is this true concerning 
the profession of Medicine. While the 
clergymen do a large part of their work 
in the pulpit before assembled multi- 
tudes, and the lawyers occupy the most 
prominent places before the public in 
the courts and the legislative halls, the 
physicians do their chief work in the 
silent and often obscure chambers of 
the sick, and in the quiet investigation 
of all those causes that may impair 
either individual or public health, and 
the means for their removal. Yet a 
brief glance at the chief distinctive 
features of modern civilization will 
show that far the greater part of these 
owe their existence to the work of me- 
dical men. The better knowledge of 
the laws of health and of the causes of 
disease on which are based all the real 
improvements in the construction of 
dwellings, the sanitary measures relat- 
ing to municipal cleanliness, water sup- 
ply and ventilation, the whole magnifi- 
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cent series of hospitals for the sick, 
asylums for the insane, infirmaries, etc., 
for every variety of human suffering, 
is the direct result of the quiet but 
untiring work of members of the medi- 
cal profession in every civilized coun- 
try. Consequently the history of any 
city or state would be incomplete that 
did not include the consideration of its 
medical men and medical institutions. 

The present great City of Chicago 
commenced its existence as an incor- 
porated town or municipality on August 
5, 1833. The first Board of Trustees 
was elected on the tenth of the same 
month. The whole number of votes 
cast was twenty-eight, that being the 
whole number of legal votérs residing 
within the corporate limits. One of 
the five trustees elected was Dr. E. S. 
Kimberly, a regular physician who had 
become a resident in 1832. 

Before proceeding with the medical 
history of Chicago from the date of its 
incorporation, it is proper that a few 
pages be devoted to the consideration 
of medical items of interest prior to 
this date. The locality of Chicago first 
became known as a United States Mili- 
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tary post in 1803, and the following 
year Mr. John Kinzie was the first 
white man to establish a permanent 
residence here. 

In July, 1803, Capt. John Whistler 


with a company of United States sold-— 


iers, built the original Fort Dearborn 
on the south side of the Chicago River 
near its mouth. The official army re- 
turns for that year make Capt. Whist- 
ler’s company consist of 1 captain, 1 
second lieutenant, 1 ensign, 4  ser- 
geants, 3 corporals, 4 musicians, 1 sur- 
geon’s mate and 54 privates. The 
name of the surgeon’s mate is not 
given, and I have seen no mention of 
it elsewhere. When Captain Nathan 
Heald succeeded Captain Whistler in 


command of the garrison in Fort Dear- 
born in 1810, the name of Dr. John 
Cooper appears on the list of officers 


as surgeon’s mate. He remained at 
the Fort only two or three months. 
He was a native of Fishkill, N. Y.,a 
young man of education and fair ta- 
lents, but on leaving Fort Dearborn he 
resigned his commission and retired 
from the army. He was succeeded 
early in 1811, by Dr. Isaac Van Voor- 
his, who was born in Fishkill, N. Y., 
February 22, 1790, received his early 
education at the Academy in Newburg, 
Orange County, N. Y., and subsequent- 
ly entered upon the study of medicine, 
soon after the completion of which he 
was commissioned as assistant surgeon 
in the United States army and sent to 
Fort Dearborn. He is represented as 
having been a young man of excellent 
qualities, but his prospective usefulness 
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was blighted and his military services 
terminated in little more than one year 
by being slain in the well-known In- 
dian massacre that took place August 
15th, 1812. Four or five thousand 
hostile. Indians had gathered in the 
vicinity of the Fort, and when the gar- 
rison, consisting of fifty-four men and 
a few officers, attempted to retreat to 
Fort Wayne, they were attacked by the 
Indians, and Captain Wells, Ensign 
Ronan, Surgeon Van Voorhis, and 
twenty-six privates were slain, together 
with twelve children and all the male 
residents, except Mr. John Kinzie and 
his two sons. The original Fort hav- 
ing been thus abandoned and destroyed 
in 1812, what few white inhabitants 
remained were left without the services 
of any member of the medical profes- 
sion until 1816, when the Fort was re- 
built and occupied for military pur- 
poses, and the names of Dr. John Gale 
and Dr. McMahon appear as medical 
officers of the garrison between the re- 
occupation and 1820. 

In the latter year Dr. Alexander 
Wolcott commenced his residence near 
the Fort as Indian Agent by appoint- 
ment of the General Government. He 
was born February 14, 1790, at Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, and graduated at Yale 
College in 1809. He subsequently 
studied medicine and was commission- 
ed surgeon’s mate in the United States 
Army in 1812. He accompanied Gen- 
eral Cass and Henry Schoolcraft in 
their voyages from May to August, 
1820, and is mentioned as having ren- 
dered very valuable aid in the accom- 
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plishment. of their purposes. Soon 
after entering upon the discharge of his 
duties as Indian agent, he completed 
and occupied a /og-house, that had been 
commenced by his predecessor, Mr. 
Jouett, on the north side*of the. river, 
not far from the older residence of Mr. 
John Kinzie. On August 29, 1821, an 
important treaty had been concluded 
with the Indians and was signed in the 
presence of Dr. Alexander Wolcott, 
Jr., Indian agent, Jacob B. Varnum, 
factor, and John Kinzie, sub-agent. 
This treaty and the establishment. of 
other military posts further to the 
north and west rendered the continued 
occupation of Fort Dearborn unneces- 
sary. The garrison was withdrawn in 
May, 1823, and the post and property 


were placed in charge of Dr. Wolcott, 
who thereupon occupied one of the 
buildings for officers’ quarters until the 
Fort was again occupied by United 


States troops in 1828. He then re- 
turned to his former residence in the 
agency-house, that had become popu- 
larly known as ‘‘ Cobweb-Castle,’’ and 
resided there until his death in 1830. 
During the ten years of service as In- 
dian agent, Dr. Wolcott discharged 
his duties with the utmost fidelity, and 
rendered most valuable services to the 
government. It was largely through 
his good judgment and strong influence 
that the government was deterred from 
wholly abandoning the Fort as a mili- 
tary station on the withdrawal of the 
troops in 1823. In his correspondence 
with the government he not only ad- 
vised the preservation of the Fort ready 
xi—2. 
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for re-occupation, should subsequent 
Indian troubles arise, but counciled 
the holding of forty or fifty acres of 
the land as a permanent gouernment 
reservation. His views were sustained 
by Mr. John Kinzie and a few others, 
and were adopted by the government. 
Their wisdom was demonstrated when, 
in 1828, only five years later, the Sec- 
retary of War found it necessary to 
order two companies of the fifth infan- 
try to occupy Fort Dearborn, where 
they arrived October 3, 1828; and 
again in 1832 when it served, at least, 
as a valuable hospital for that part of 
the army under General Scott, which 
had been attacked on its way thither 
with violent epidemic cholera. 

Dr. Wolcott was not only a most 
valuable government officer, but his 
influence was equally valuable to the 
few white settlers and families occupy- 
ing the few cabins in the vicinity of the 
Fort. In July, 1823, he married Elea- 
nor Marion Kinzie, oldest daughter of. 
John Kinzie. 

She was born in 1805, being the first 
white child born in the locality of Chi- 
cago. She was a very estimable lady, 
and in 1836 she married the Hon. 
George C. Bates in Detroit. 

In 1827 Dr. Wolcott was appointed 
Justice of the Peace of Peoria County 
in which the trading post and Fort 
Dearborn were then included. He was 
an educated gentleman of such rare 
good judgment and intelligence as to 
readily command the respect of 
all with whom he came in contact. 
He left but one child, an infant 
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danghter, who survived him but a 
short time. 

- During the time of Dr. Wolcott’s 
residence as Indian agent, Dr. Thomas 
P. Hall served as assistant surgeon to 
the garrison at the time the Fort was 
evacuated, in 1823; and Assistant Sur- 
geon C. A. Finley came with the two 
companies of the fifth {Infantry, when 
they re-occupied the Fort in 1828. The 
stay of both was so brief that they 
hardly became identified with any local 
interests. 

A few months previous to the death 
of Dr. Alexander Wolcott an addition 
to the number of medical men at the 
post was made by the arrival of Dr. 
Elijah D. Harmon, a native of Ben- 
nington, Vermont, born August . 20, 
1782. He commenced the practice of 
medicine in Burlington, Vermont, in 
1806, was married to Miss Welthyan 


Loomis in 1808, was a volunteer sur- 


eon on board the Saratoga, com- 
anded by Commodore McD onough 
during the celebrated naval battle near 
Plattsburg, September 11, 1814, and 
after the close of the war of 1812 
he returned to resume his practice in 
Burlington. In 1829 he determined to 
seek a new home in the west, and ar- 
ived at Fort Dearborn in May, 1830, 
and in the absence of Assistant Surgeon 
Finley he served as medical officer of 
the garrison and also attended to pri- 
vate practice. His family followed 
him the next year and took up their 
residence in a cabin of hewn logs. On 
July 10, 1832, a detachment of United 
States troops designed to operate 


against the hostile tribes of Indians, 
arrived under the command of General 
Scott, on board the steamer Sheldon 
Thompson. Unfortunately violent epi- 
demic cholera had manifested itself 
among the soldiers the day previous to 
the arrival of the steamer and was ra- 
pidly spreading. The two companies 
of soldiers previously occupying the 
Fort were isolated as far as practicable 
and remained under the care of Dr. 
Harmon. The disease, however, spread 
so rapidly among the newly arrived 
troops that Fort Dearborn speedily be- 
came a crowded hospital for the sick 
and dying, under the superintendency 
of Samuel G. I. De Camp, assistant 
surgeon, previously on duty at Madison 
Barracks. He had been assigned to 
duty at Fort Dearborn by official order 
dated February 23, 1832, and he ar- 
rived at the Fort with the companies 
G and I of the Second Infantry, 
under the command of Major William 
Whistler June 17, 1832, only twenty- 
three days before the arrival of the 
troops of General Scott affected with 
cholera. On the arrival of the latter, 
the two companies under Major Whist- 
ler were sent into camp two miles dis- 
tant for isolation from the cholera in- 
fection, and, as already stated, placed 
under the medical charge of Dr. Har- 
mon, while Assistant Surgeons DeCamp 
and Macomb devoted their attention 
most faithfully to the newly arrived 
suffering troops in the Fort. 

In one of his reports Dr. De Camp 
states that within one week after their 
arrival, one-fifth of the whole force of 
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one thousand men were admitted into 
the Fort afflicted with the scourge. The 
epidemic, though severe, was of short 
duration, and the military forces in a 
few weeks resumed their campaign 
against the Indians, and Dr. De Camp 
left the Fort the following November. 
During the latter part of June and the 
first days of July, 1832, the hostile at- 
titude of the Indians led by Black Hawk 
had caused many of the white settlers 
in Northern Illinois and Indiana, to 
gather at Fort Dearborn for safety. 
But when it was known that the soldiers 
under General Scott had brought the 
epidemic cholera with them, not even 
the dread of the Indian tomahawk could 
deter them from fleeing from the 


scourge with the utmost precipitancy. 


The few civilians who were obliged to 
remain found in Dr. Harmon a faithful 
physician and friend, for he extended 
his professional services to citizens and 
soldiers alike. He was the first medical 
man who had settled at the post to 
practice his profession without a gov- 
ernment appointment, and he appears 
to have been fairly successful. In the 
winter of 1832 he performed the first 
important surgical operation at this 
place of which I find any record. It 
consisted in the successful amputa- 
tion of one foot and a part of the 
other, for a_ half-breed Canadian, 


whose feet had been frozen while 
carrying the mail on horseback from 
Green Bay to Chicago. Beside his 
family residence he pre-empted 140 
acres of land, located in what is now a 
central part of the south division of 
Chicag@ and one of the streets is still 
called Harmon Court in his honor. In 
1834 he migrated to the State of Texas, 
and subsequently divided his time be- 
tween that state and Chicago until his 
death in 1869. After the departure of 
Assistant Surgeon De Camp he was 
succeeded by Assistant Surgeon Philip 
Maxwell, who arrived at the Fort Feb- 
ruary 3, 1833, and entered upon the 
performance of his duties. During the 
year 1832, Drs. Valentine A. Boyer, 
Edmund Stoughton Kimberly and John 
Taylor Temple became residents of 
Chicago, and these with Dr. Harmon 
and Assistant Surgon Maxwell consti- 
tuted the medical faculty of Chicago at 
the time of becoming a corporate town 
in August, 1833, with a total resident 
population of between one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred. 

A large part of the facts stated in the 
foregoing brief introduction to the me- 
dical history of Chicago, I have taken 
from the first volume of a voluminous 
and valuable history of that city pub- 
lished by A. T. Andreas in 1884. 

N.S. Davis. 
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FORT SNELLING ECHOES. 
II. 


e 

It was not unusual for officers to 
bring negro slaves to the fort as their 
servants. The Sioux called them 
‘Black Frenchmen,’’ and touching 
their wooly heads, would laugh at the 
thick curly hair. 

Surgeon Emerson in 1836 brought 
his slave, Dred Scott, to the fort, a 
person whose name is connected with 
a memorable decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. After he came 


to the fort Emerson purchased of In- 
dian Agent Taliaferro a negro girl 
named Harriet, who became the wife 
of Dred Scott. The quartermaster at 
this time was Lieut. Daniel H. McPhail, 
a native of Maryland, short in stature, 


but choleric in temperament. As win- 
ter approached, McPhail announced 
that he would distribute the stoves on 
hand first to officers, and then to oth- 
ers as faras the supply would permit. 

Surgeon Emerson applied for a 
stove for his slaves, Dred Scott and 
wife Harriet, but McPhail intimated 
that they would have to wait until oth- 
ers were accommodated. The doctor 
made a sharp reply, which was thought 
insulting, and McPhail struck him in 
the face, breaking his spectacles and 
bruising his nose. The surgeon, in- 
furiated, ran to his quarters, procured 
a pair of pistols, returned, and chased 


McPhail across the parade ground. 

Plympton, the commanding officer, 
hearing the disturbance, came out with 
his cane and followed after Emerson, 
and the garrison was in an uproar. 
The young officers thought McPhail, 
although unarmed, should have stood 
and received the discharge of the pis- 
tols, but the older officers laughed at 
the whole affair and looked upon it as 
‘a tempest in a teapot,’’ and good 
humor was soon restored. 

During the war with Mexico, Mc- 
Phail was a captain, and distinguished 
himself at Contreras, Churubusco, and 
Molino del Rey, and was wounded 
at the capture of the city of Mexico. 

In 1837, on board the steamboat 
Gypsy on the upper Mississippi, Dred 
Scott’s wife had Eliza, her first-born 
child. Ata later period Emerson was 
ordered to Jefferson Barracks, and 
here she had a second daughter. Em- 
erson, with his slaves, subsequently re- 
sided in Missouri; after Emerson’s 
death, Dred Scott claimed that he and 
his family were free because they had 
resided with Emerson in free territory. 

Chief Justice Taney, of United States 
Supreme Court, who had years before 
set free all his slaves, except two who 
could not care for themselves, decided 
that the children of slaves were not 
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citizens under the Constitution, and 
had no rights as such which the white 
man was bound to respect. 

The most important event that oc- 
curred at the fort in. 1837, was a treaty 
with the Ojibways, by which their 
lands in Minnesota, between the Mis- 
sissippi and Lake Superior, were opened 
for occupation by white settlers. 

General Dodge, as United States 
Commissioner, in July, met about 
twelve hundred of this tribe, and on 
the 29th, amid some excitement, con- 
cluded a treaty. 


The American Fur Company in 


1830 succeeded in having inserted in 
a treaty a provision by which a tribe 
was held responsible for all the debts 


contracted with traders by lazy and 
worthless members of the tribe. While 
the treaty with the Ojibways was 
pending, two prominent traders en- 
tered the Indian agent’s office and 
asked for pen and paper. A claim 
was soon made out and given to Com- 
missioner Dodge, asking five thousand 
dollars for some mills for lumber that 
had been erected in the Indian coun- 
try. The chief men of the Ojibways 
were astonished that they should be 
called upon to pay for what white men 
had erected for their own benefit and at 
their risk. Old Hole-in-the-Day was 
vehement in his protestations, and about 
this time a trader, followed by yelling 
Indians, presented another claim. The 
Indian agent, indignant at the audacity 
of this trader, pointed a pistol at him, 
but General Dodge begged him -not to 
shoot. The traders outwitted the 


agent, and the claims were allowed. 
The same year a treaty was concluded 
at Washington with the Sioux by which 
the region where the city of St. Paul 
now is, was ceded to the United States. 

An old Sioux who had been one of 
the delegation, told me that the Presi- 
dent did not appear as great as he had 
anticipated, but one night he and his 
companions were taken to a hall where 
they saw a most wonderful person. 

He asked him and his companions 
to rise and shake their blankets, and 
pennies fell on the floor. Then he 
stood up and pulled ribbons of differ- 
ent colors out of his mouth, and last 
of all he swallowed a knife. He said 
none of the Sioux delegation could 
ever forget that great man. 

On the morning of the 26th of 
June, 1838, the steamboat Burlington 
arrived with about one hundred and 
fifty recruits and a few tourists. 
Among the latter was a venerable 
woman, the daughter of General Philip 
Schuyler, who at the age of twenty- 
two had married Alexander Hamilton, 
in 1780, then the aide and military 
secretary of General Washington. It 
was soon after sunrise when the boat 
reached the fort, and at 8 o’clock the 
officers in full dress came on board to 
pay their respects to one whose hus- 
band was the officer in command of the 
army when Washington died. 

During the day she visited the Falls 
of Saint Anthony, and in the after- 
noon was received at the gates of the 
fort, leaning upon Commandant 
Plympton’s arm. She was escorted to 
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a chair upon a carpet spread upon the 
campus, and then the troops marched 
by and saluted. It was a graceful 
courtesy to one of the most distin- 
guished and affable women of the Re- 
public, who even in her old age re- 
tained her vivacity. Sixteen years 
after this visit she died on the gth of 
November, 1854, in her ninety-eighth 
year. 

In April, 1838, a party of Sioux, 
with their families, accompanied by 
the Presbyterian missionary, Gideon 
H. Pond, left Lac-qui-Parle on a hunt- 
ing expedition. One day they were 
encamped in six lodges near the site 
of the town of Benson, in Swift county, 
Minnesota, three lodges 


and were 


pitched a short distance from the oth- 


ers. At these unexpectedly arrived 
the noted Ojibway chief, his son, and 
nine of his warriors. They said they 
had come to smoke the pipe of peace, 
and were cordially received. Two 
dogs were killed, they were 
feasted. Night came; all lay down, 
but all did not sleep. About mid- 
night Hole-in-the-Day and his party 
arose, killed thirteen Sioux, and took 
a warrior captive, but a boy and 
wounded woman escaped to the other 
lodges. 

The next June, the Indian agent at 
Fort Snelling sent a deputy with an in- 
terpreter, who held a council with 
Hole-in-the-Day and other Ojibways, 
and demanded the surrender of the 
Sioux captive. After much discussion, 
it was decided to give up the woman. 

On the 2nd of August, Major Plymp- 


and 


ton being still in command, was 
surprised to hear that Hole-in-the-Day, 
with some of his band, were at the 
cabin of Peter Quinn, a voyageur who 
lived on the military reservation. The 
next day Samuel W. Pond, a mission- 
ary and brother of Gideon, met the 
Indian agent, and told him that a num- 
ber of armed Sioux had gone to 
Baker’s trading house to attack the 
Ojibways. The agent hurried and 
reached the spot just as the Sioux 
opened fire, and killed one of their 
foes, but one of their number was 
killed by a return fire, as he was 
scalping the corpse. 

The dead Ojibway 
within the walls of the fort, and at 
nine o’clock that night a Sioux was 
confined as a hostage. On the 4th 
of August the commandant of the fort 
and the Indian agent held a council 
with the Sioux. Plympton slowly and 
firmly said, ‘‘ Itis not necessary to 
talk much—the guilty must be brought 
in.’’ About five o’clock that after- 
noon two sons of Tokali came with 
their mother, and she said, ‘‘ Of seven 
sons, three survive; one of these is 
wounded and would soon die; if the 
two now given up were shot, none 
would be left.’’ 

The murdered Ojibway was buried 
in the military graveyard, and the 
Sioux a few nights after attempted to 
dig up the body. On the morning of 


was brought 


’ the 6th the Ojibways, with a guard of 


soldiers, were sent to the opposite side 
of the. Mississippi and ordered to go 


to their homes. The Sioux were told 
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by Major Plympton that he must take 
some notice of their insults to the 
United States flag, and that he would 
deliver to them the offenders upon 
whom they must inflict punishment. 
As soon as Lieut. Whitehouse gave up 
the offenders, the Sioux took from 
them their blankets, leggings and 
breech-cloths, cut them in_ small 
pieces, and then flogged the owners 
with small sticks. 

Not a year after this on the 29th of 
June, 1839, hundreds of Ojibways 
came down to the fort, hoping to re- 
ceive annuities under the recent treaty. 
On the 1st of July they began their re- 
turn homeward, and smoked the pipe 
of peace with some Sioux at the Falls 
of Saint Anthony. Few of their young 
men, however, loitered, and went to 
the fort graveyard to weep over the re- 
mains of the. Ojibway who had been 
killed by the Sioux the summer before. 
After this, they hid near the Sioux 
trail from Lake Harriet, and about 
sunrise on the 2nd of July surprised a 
Sioux named Meekah, and took his 
scalp. The corpse was wrapped in a 
blanket and brought to the Sioux vil- 
lage. Zeetkadootah, a brother-in-law, 
approached the corpse, kissed it and 
said he would die with it. Noticing 
that his son was crying, he said, ‘*‘ You 
are a woman. Don’t you know the 
Ojibways started home yesterday ?’’ 
The boy picked up his gun and fol- 
lowed his father, who soon organized a 
war party among whom were distrib- 
ited the beads and ornaments of their 
scalped comrade. 


The Ojibways, in returning home, 
had separated into two bands. One 
followed the valley of the Rum river, 
the other the trail which led to the St. 
Croix river. Zeetkadootah pursued 
those moving up the Rum river, and 
after journeying all night, his party 
reached their foes, attacked and killed 
about ninety. Zeetkadootah’s son was 
shot in the bowels, and the father, as 
he was alighting from his horse to dis- 
patch a wounded foe, received a blow 
from the writhing Ojibway’s gun which 
broke his neck. 

When the Sioux were returning, they 
found the son with his intestines 
protruding. The youth exclaimed, 
‘‘Father said I was a woman. He 
meant this,’’ 
‘‘T want to see my father. Where is 
he?’’ When told his father was killed, 
the lad soon expired. 

Another touching incident is related. 
A young Sioux warrior of fine appear- 
ance had fallen in love with one of the 
Ojibway girls during the visit to the 
fort, and his affection was returned. 
During the Rum river fight, he over- 
took her with his uplifted tomahawk. 
With clasped hands she begged to be 
made his prisoner. Terrible was the 
conflict between his vow for vengeance. 
Love said, ‘‘Spare,’’ and he passed 
on, but others followed, and in a mo- 
ment another’s tomahawk entered her 
brain, and her scalp was taken. 

The second Sioux party left the fort 
and followed the trail, which in time 
became the white man’s road from St; 
Paul to Stillwater. At dusk they dis- 


pointing to his wound. 
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covered their foes in a ravine not far 
from where the State penitentiary now 
is, and waiting until dawn of the next 
day, commenced firing down upon the 
Ojibways, and killed or wounded forty 
or fifty. Among the wounded Sioux 
was one who lost his leg, and was 
known in St. Paul as One Legged 
Jim, and in May, 1853, he was killed 
in the streets of St. Paul by some 
Ojibways. 

After the treaty ceding the land 
east of the Mississippi was ratified, 
the officers of the fort were much an- 
noyed by white whisky sellers in- 
truding on the reservation, and de- 
moralizing the soldiery. The first 
steamboat that arrived in 1839 was 
the Ariel, which brought twenty bar- 
rels of whisky for Joseph B. Brown, 
a discharged soldier who lived with an 
Indian wife and traded at Grey Cloud 
Island. In May, the steamboat G/an- 
cus brought six barrels of whisky for 
David Faribault, who traded with the 
Indians, near the site of what is now 
St. Paul. 

During the summer, Joseph R. 
Brown and others erected a groggery 
opposite the fort, not far from the 
point where the bridge crosses the 
river, and on the 3rd of June soldiers 
visited the place, and that night forty- 
seven were confined in the guard- 
house for drunkeness. The surgeon 
of the fort wrote to the surgeon-gen- 
eral at Washington: ‘‘Since the 
middle of winter we have been com- 
pletely inundated with ardent spirits, 
and consequently the most beastly 


scenes of intoxication among the sol- 
diers of this garrison and the Indians 
in this vicinity. The whisky is brought 
here by citizens pouring in upon us 
and settling themselves on the oppo- 
site shore of the Mississippi river in 
defiance of our worthy commanding 
officer, Major J. Plympton, whose au- 
thority they set at naught. 

‘*At this moment there is a citizen 
named Brown, once a soldier in the 
Fifth Infantry, who was discharged at 
this post when Colonel Snelling com- 
manded, and who has since been em- 
ployed by the American Fur Company, 
actually building on the land marked 
out as the reserve and within gunshot 
distance of the fort, a very expensive 
whisky shop.’’ 

On the 8th of September, in 1839, 
some Sioux Indians crossed over and 
destroyed the groggery. The Indian 
agent was suspected of inciting the In- 
dians, and Menk, a foreigner, and one 
of Brown’s associates, managed to ob- 
tain a commission as deputy sheriff of 
Clayton county, Iowa, and went over 
and arrested the agent as assisting by 
advice in destroying the groggery. 
The agent was then sick, and the bare- 
faced scamp surprised him as he sat in 
his morning gown, threw him down, 
placed his knee on his stomach and a 
pistol to his ear. As soon as the com- 
mandant heard of the outrage, Menk, 
both an alien and intruder, was or- 
dered to leave the country. 

Joseph Plympton made a pleasant 
commanding officer. When the war 
with Great Britain began in 1812, he 
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was engaged in commercial pursuits, 
but that year was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant of the Fourth Infantry, 
and in June, 1821, was a captain of 
the Fifth Infantry. He was a hand- 
some, courteous blue-eyed young offi- 
cer, and in 1824 married Eliza Beek- 
man Livingston of New York, known 
among her associates for energy and 
vivacity. 

His first term of duty at Fort 
Snelling was soon after his marriage, 
and here was born his daughter, Emily 
Maria, in August, 1825, who married 
in 1850 Mansfield Lovell, then a lieu- 
tenant of the Fourth United States 
Artillery, and during the late civil war 
a major-general in the insurgent army. 
From Fort Snelling Plympton went 
to fight the Seminoles in Florida. 
During the Mexican war he was lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Seventh United 
States Infantry, and led the regiment 
at the battle of Cerro Gordo. His 
health was impaired in Mexico. In 
1854 he was made colonel of the First 
Infantry, and in June, 1860, died at 
Staten Island. 

Of all the commanders of the fort, 
Captain Seth Eastman was the most 
literary. He wasa native of Maine,and 
before coming to Fort Snelling had 
been for several years assistant profes- 
sor of drawing at West Point. In 
1835 he married Mary, the daughter 
of Surgeon Thomas Henderson of the 
army, who sympathized with him in 
his studies and pursuits. At Fort 
Snelling Captain Eastman devoted his 
leisure in painting pictures of the 


scenery and Indians of Minnesota, 
while his wife noted their manners and 
customs. In 1849 she published ‘‘ Da- 
cotah: or Life and Legends of the 
Sioux Around Fort Snelling,’’ and at 
a later period two other works on In- 
dian life. 

Captain Eastman was the last in com- 
mand at Fort Snelling before the Mexi- 
can war. During this period few troops 
were left in the valley of the upper 
Mississippi. 

During the latter part of Eastman’s 
life he was on duty at Washington, and 
was employed by the government to 
illustrate Schoolcraft’s work on the 
Indian tribes, and to decorate with his 
brush the rooms of the Committee on 
Military and Indian Affairs in the 
Capitol. 

The troops of Fort. Snelling left for 
Mexico in the winter. 

As there were no roads to Prairie- 
du-Chien, they were obliged to march 
on the frozen Mississippi, and prob- 
ably in the history of the United States 
army there is no similar journey re- 
corded. 

The first commander of Fort Snell- 
ing after the Mexican war was Brevet 
Major Samuel Woods, then Lieut.-Col. 
Gustavus A. Loomis of the Sixth 
Infantry succeeded. He was a native 
of Vermont, and one of the earlier 
graduates of West Point. He was fa- 
miliar with the post, having while cap- 
tain been on duty here for several 
years. While in early life he had been 
fond of cards and the wine cup, in 
time he was recognized as one of the 
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religious officersin thearmy. Although 
a strict disciplinarian, he was ready to 
take part in religious services with the 
humblest private, and devoted a cer- 
tain portion of his monthly pay to 
Christian and philanthropic objects. 

At the time he was the commandant 
he was a widower, and it is said fell in 
love with a gentle and fascinating 
young woman, when to his great disap- 
pointment a second lieutenant, not re- 
cognizing the superiority of the com- 
mander in such matters, urged his 
suit and was accepted. The lieutenant 
and his wife still live, and she is re- 
cognized in the community where she 
resides as one of the best of women. 

On the 15th of April, 1850, Major 
Samuel Woods of the Sixth Infantry 
was united in marriage to Miss Barney 
of Baltimore. The ceremony took 
place at the fort, and she had the 
prospects of a longand happy life. In 
a few years her husband was stationed 
at Fort Riley, Kansas, and she accom- 
panied him to this new post, where was 
also stationed Major E. A. Ogden, who 
in 1835 was married to the daughter of 
then Captain G. A. Loomis. “The 
cholera broke out in the garrison, and 
both Major Ogden and Mrs. Woods 
died. 

Loomis, when made colonel of the 
Fifth Infantry in 1851, was succeeded 
at the fort by Lieut. Colonel Francis 
Lee of the Sixth Infantry, who had 
distinguished himself in Mexico at 
Contreras, Churubusco and El Molino 
del Rey. 

His wife was a native of Louisiana, a 


who died 


refined Christian woman, 
within the fort in 1852. 
The snow was on the ground the day 
she was interred, and there was none 
of the 
military life. 
was the pastor, a minister of St. Paul, 


‘‘pomp and circumstance’’ of 
First in the procession 


who was with her in her last hours, and 
the surgeon of the Fort; then came the 
coffin with officers as pall-bearers, and 
The only 
funeral march was the beating of sad 
hearts for one who while living and 
dying manifested an unfaltering faith. 

Thomas W. Sherman, a native of 
Rhode Island, a graduate of the class 
of 1832 at West Point, a brevet major 
of 3d U.S. Artillery, was the next post 
He was then unmarried, 


the sorrowing commander. 


commander. 
a strict disciplinarian, somewhat chole- 
ric, with a pure sense of honor. He 
trifled with no one, and reckless was 
the man who would trifle with him. 
After he was ordered to another post, 
Major E. B. Alexander, then of the 
8th Infantry, was placed in command. 
For years he was an officer of the Third 
Regiment. After leaving West Point in 
1823, he was appointed a second lieu- 
tenant of the Third Infantry. He rode 
on horse back from St. Louis to Coun- 
cil Bluffs, to join his company, and, in 
1825, a part of the regiment was ordered 
to Green Bay, Missouri. In 1826, the 
soldiers left this post, and in thirty or 
forty keel boats descended the Wis- 
consin and Mississippi and 
erected the first log huts at Jefferson 
Barracks. 

In 1847, he was the senior captain of 


rivers, 
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the regiment, and on the 17th of April 
was in the attack at Cerro Gordo, and 
the Third was a portion of the storming 
party. The adjutant of the regiment 
Don Carlos Buell, was shot through 
the shoulders, but survived to become 
a major general of Union troops during 
the late civil war. 

On the 19th of August, the Mexicans 
were strongly entrenched at Contreras, 
but the Third Infantry, attached to the 
brigade of General Persifor F. Smith, 
crossed the lava beds, impassable for 
cavalry or artillery, and during a rainy 
night tried to rest, and the next morn- 
ing the stronghold was successfully 
stormed. The enemy was followed to 
Churubusco, and the Third Infantry 
and the First Artillery made an assault, 


and planted their colors on the works, 
just as the Mexicans displayed the 


white flag of surrenier. General 
Twiggs sent Alexander as commanding 
officer of the Third, with an orderly 
who spoke Spanish, to order all Mexi- 
can officers to a certain church. He 
had proceeded but a little distance, 
when he met an officer with a broad 
Mexican hat, and told the orderly to 
tell him to go to the church. The of- 
ficer smiled and said: ‘‘ Alexander, 
don’t you know me? I am Pemberton, 
of General Worth’s staff, on my way to 
receive the surrender of the enemy.”’ 

Alexander in his quiet way told him 
he was a little too late, that the flags 
of the Third Regiment and others of 
Smith’s Brigade were already waving 
on the works. Pemberton became the 
insurgent general, who held out so 


to obtain 


long against General Grant at Vicks- 
burg. 

In 1855, Alexander was Colonel of 
the Tenth Infantry and in command at 
Fort Snelling. After he -was retired 
from active duty on account of years, 
he made Saint Paul his home, and was 
honored as the modest officer and true 
gentleman. 

During the time of his service nego- 
tiations began, to give up Fort Snelling 
asa military post, and in July, 1858, 
it was sold to a citizen of Minnesota, 
although after the civil war it again be- 
came one of the most important forts 
of the United States. 

After Minnesota was organized as a 
Territory in 1849, the commander of 
Fort Snelling had many delicate and 
difficult duties to perform. The sig- 
nature of the President approving 
the act creating Minnesota was hardly 
dry before speculators began to scheme 
claims on the military 

A memberof Congress 
living seven hundred miles distant 
on the 3d of March, 1849, humbly 
petitioned to repair a dilapidated 
mill at the Falls of Saint Anthony, 
and thus be able to furnish the sol- 
diers with corn meal. He obtained 
possession by paying a nominal rent. 
He then wished to open a farm, but 
Colonel Loomis told him that he could 
be a miller but not a farmer on the re- 
servation, as the latter vocation was 
not provided for in the bond. He 
then wrote to the authorities in Wash- 
ington, although living at Alton, Illi- 
nois, that provisions were dear at St. 


reservation. 
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Paul, and he thought that the public 
interest would be served if he could be 
allowed to opén a farm on the reserva- 
tion. 

In August, 1852, another gentleman 
who had been Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States to the Court of 
Russia, humbly informs the Secretary 
of War that ‘‘the time of making hay is 
passing rapidly,’’ and he would like 
permission to raise cattle on the Fort 
Snelling reserve. 

The commanding officer could not be 
compelled, and advised the Secretary 
of War to resist all attempt to obtain a 
foothold. 

When T. W. Sherman was at the 
post, the pensioned widow of an army 
officer, at the time also holding a civil 
office, petitioned to run the ferry across 
the Mississippi to Fort Snelling, and 
one of her friends wrote, ‘‘ It is a pity 
that her lovely daughters ’’ should live 
at a certain town, ‘‘ where there is no 


society.’’ 


Sherman was indignant at the has- 
tening to be rich, and when the peti- 
tion was forwarded to him for an opi- 
nion, he wrote burning words: ‘‘ My 
habits, my education, my principles, 
my views of sound republican govern- 
ment, my ideas of justice, all not only 
forbid me entertaining the question, 
but give me an utter horror of such an 
application, a horror,-too, of such in- 
fluences, as such a letter is calculated 
both to imply and inspire.’’ 

At a later date the mild Alexander 
wrote that the widow was ‘‘ mistaken 
in wishing to exchange her present po- 
sition for the management of the fer- 
ries both in a social and pecuniary 
point of view.’’ 

All honor to the commanders of Fort 
Snelling, who so faithfully protected 
the interests of government and soci- 
ety when the Commonwealth of Min- 
nesota was molding into form. 

Epwarp D. NEILL. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESSES. 


_BY JOHN HUTCHINS, OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT. 


VI. 


On the day Mr. Noell made his 
speech, Mr. Haskins and Mr. Hickman 
made speeches at considerable length 
in reply to a personal attack upon them 
in a paper then published in Washing- 
ton, called the Constitution, which they 
claimed was the home organ of the ad- 
ministration of President Buchanan, 
and also an article in the New York 
Herald, which they claimed was Mr. 
Buchanan’s personal exponent. These 
remarks are interesting reading to those 
who would understand in detail the 
political complications in the Thirty- 
sixth Congress, growing out of the sla- 
very agitation. 

Mr. Haskins caused to be read a long 
article from the Constitution, the clos- 
ing paragraph of which was as follows : 
‘* Hickman and Haskins are clearly the 
reserve of the Black Republicans. Only 
give them the nod inthe shape of a 
promise to go for Forney, and up they 
jump ready to obey any mandate which 
the blackest of the Black Republicans 
will give them.”’ 

Mr. Haskins: ‘‘ Now, Mr. Clerk, for 
the charges contained in that article-— 
evidently published by authority—the 
first is that the eight independent anti- 


Lecompton Democrats upon this floor 
are mercenaries.’’ Mr. Haskins pro 
ceeded to answer this and the other 
charges contained in the article read, 
and on!y a few extracts will be given. 
Mr. Haskins: ‘‘I plead guilty to the 
accusation that I announced myself a 
Democrat ‘upon my return home. | 
proclaim here that I am a Democrat, 
a Democrat in essence, and in sub- 
stance, and not in mere form. Demo- 
cracy, according to my teaching, is 
the rule of the people under the law. 
It was in reference to the ad- 

mission of Kansas into the Union as a 
State, and the protection of the rights 
of the people of that territory, that I 
declared here that the anti-Lecompton 
men were Democrats. I made this 
declaration in opposition to the Federal 
doctrine, to which Mr. Buchanan has 
in his old age returned, and under 
which he sought to force, with Federal 
power and patronage, a State into the 
Union with a Constitution repugnant 
to its people and in defiance of the 
protest of its Legislature. ... And, 
Mr. Clerk, just here I will say a word 
or two in reply to the remarks made 
by the distinguished and courteous 
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gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Smith), 
who in his colloquy with my colleague 
(Mr. Clark) stated that he determined 
his Democracy by his vote upon the 


Democratic caucus nominee. I take 


issue with him. . I deny that that 
organization here is the test of my De- 
mocracy, or that of any man in this 
land.”’ 

Mr. Haskins then stated in substance 
that he recognized as binding upon him 
the proceedings of a national Democra- 
tic Convention, and that he still ad- 
hered to the resolutions and platform 
of+the last National Democratic Con- 
vention at Cincinnati, in 1856, and 
then said: ‘‘I insist whenever an organ- 
ization deserts the principles, upon 
which its representatives were elected, 
it acts treasonably towards the party 
and is not deserving of respect. 

I am accused in addition by the Consti- 
tution with having called upon my Black 
Republican friend Greeley, and having 
entered into an arrangement by which 
he was to yield me his support.’’ Mr. 
Haskins emphatically denied this charge 
and stated that he had never corres- 
ponded with him until after the ad- 
journment of the Thirty-fifth Congress, 
and then said: ‘‘ His paper neverthe- 
less sustained my course during the 
whole of my opposition to the Lecomp- 
ton policy of this administration, as it 
has also generously and ably sustained 
the course of Judge Douglas on that 
question. I never had an understand- 
ing with him in my life. He came to 
my support, as he came to the support 
of Mr. Davis, of Indiana, Messrs. Ad- 


rian and Riggs, of New Jersey, Messrs. 
Hickman and Swartz, of Pennsylvania, 
and Messrs. Clark and Reynolds, of 
New York, and to the support of Mr. 
McKibbin, who warred so bravely for 
principle in California, but who at last 
had to yield before the myriads of of- 
fice-holders in that State.’’ Referring 
to Mr. Greeley, he said: ‘‘He is my 
constituant, and although I differ with 
him in principle, yet from my knowl- 
edge of the man, I take pride in saying 
upon this floor that he is undoubtedly 
honest in his views and that wherever 
he is known, no man questions his sin- 
eet See 

‘*The Constitution further alleges 
that I am for the election of Col. John 
W. Forney, of Pennsylvania, to the 
clerkship of this House, to secure which 
a bargain has been entered into be- 
tween his friends and the Republicans. 
I deny this combination. Whilst I 
profess that I am the friend of Colonel 
Forney for clerk, there is no man 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this country whose election would more 
completely rebuke this administration 
for its departure from Democratic prin- 
ciples, its treachery to pledges made in 
1856, its extravagence, its prescrip- 
tions and the virulence of its federalism 
than that of Colonel John W. Forney. 
I am for his election, because it would 
be a vindication by the people of an 
honest statesman against the arrogance 
and tyranny of an administration of 
which he was the Warwick. In him we 
have beheld one who as an editor has 
sustained each and all of us independ- 
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ent Democrats, in our districts, and 
who as an orator of signal power has 
carried conviction by the fervor of 
his reason and his eloquence. I re- 
member that he went into the district 
of my colleague (Mr. Clark) and there 
made a speech in his support, which 
was both brilliant and effective. I can- 
not forget that he was upon several oc- 
casions in the districts of my friends 
from New Jersey (Messrs. A. Adrian 
and Riggs), doing good service in their 
behalf. I would not, if I could, forget 
that he did the same thing for me in 
my district, at Tarrytown, and that in 
Pennsylvania he was in the district of 
Messrs. Swartz and Hickman, battling 
nobly and successfully for the right. 
And, sir, let me call attention of the 
House to the fact that he, more than 
any other, gave the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to Mr. Buchanan in 1856, and 
that he in. 1858, more than all other 
men combined, placed the seal of con- 
demnation of that old Commonwealth 
upon James Buchanan, its once favorite 
son, by a majority of over seventy 
thousand popular vote, as shown in the 
election of Representatives to Congress 
upon this floor.’’ 

Mr. Haskins then plead guilty to 
the charge that he was in favor of the 
election of Mr. Forney as clerk. 

Mr. Noell in his speech had read 
Mr. Haskins and Mr. Hickman out of 
the Democratic party, and thought it 
best for the party that they should stay 
out. 

At the close of Mr. Noell’s speech, 
Mr. Hickman obtained the floor in re- 


ply, and in reply also to the charges in 
the article published in the Constitu- 
tion, to which Mr. Haskins had re- 
ferred. Mr. Hickman’s was the first 
speech made making charges against the 
South as a counter-claim or set-off 
against the charges made ‘against the 
North. 

Mr. Hickman in respect to the Le- 
compton constitution, which Mr. Bu- 
chanan favored, thus spoke: ‘‘ Now 
we begged leave to differ from him in 
his policy. We are again denounced 
as traitors and again read out of the 
Democratic party. Well, sir, the Presi- 
dent’s hand was raised against us, and 
everything that executive power and 
patronage could do was done for the 
purpose of destroying us in our respec- 
tive districts. We are now back here 
again, to rebuke again the treachery 
of this wicked and reckless administra- 
tion, and if that is treason, make the 
most of it... . Now, sir, the charge 
of treason that has been made was not 
sufficiently powerful to humiliate and 
disgrace us, and we find this newspaper 
adding to it the charge of corruption. 
If there is any man in this body of 
men, who knows of any contract or 
agreement that I have entered into with 
anybody, for any purpose, let him 
proclaim now, or forever hereafter hold 
his peace. I have never done so any- 
where at any time; and I say now that 
if the election of my friend Colonel 
Forney—and I take pleasure in calling 
him my friend—could only be effected 
by such an arrangement, that if I could 
only procure his election as clerk of 
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the House by entering into a covenant 
with any man here, upon this side of 
the House, I would refuse to do it. As 
Mr. Buchanan could not purchase me, 
so I cannot be purchased by others. 
(Applause and hisses.) I have already 
been offered more than I am worth, 
and I refused to sell myself at that. 
(Laughter and applause.) Why, sir, 
this is all false pretense. I know where 
the trouble is, and the country knows 
where it is. I have ventured to express 
opinions against giving to slavery an 
unlimited charter to travel where it 
pleases. That is the body of my of- 
fense; all the rest is false pretense. 
And I desire to say now that if Demo- 
cracy consists in supporting all the 
claims which the Southern country may 


make upon us, I shall very soon cease 


to be a Democrat. I have been in this 
House long enough to learn many 
things, which I never could have learn- 
ed at home, and I think it has perfect- 
ed my education upon this point. I 
have learned that a man may support 
every measure of a Democratic admi- 
nistration, and yet if he vote against a 
single interest of slavery, he ceases épso 
facto to be a Democrat; but if he vote 
against every measure of the adminis- 
tration and will sustain the interest of 
slavery, he is ¢pso facto a good Demo- 
crat. I put that as God’s naked truth 
before this House and before the coun- 
try, and I intend to stand upon it as a 
solemn conviction. 

‘* Now, sir, I wish to say a word to 
the administration side of the House, 
and I intend, in what I say upon this 


occasion and upon every other, to treat 
every man here as I would be treated 
myself, respectfully ; but I shall ex- 
press my opinions, if I choose to do so, 
all of them fearlessly. Here is a con- 
test between the North and the South, 
and the admission might just as 
well be made now as at any future 
time. There ¢s a state of feeling ex- 
isting between the North and the South 
which cannot be removed; it is as deep 
laid as the foundations of mountains, 
and, ‘sir, it pervades every point like 
an atmosphere. If you want to know 
why the North has feelings on this sub- 
ject, I will tell you. They have be- 
come satisfied that there is but one 
thing that will satisfy our Southern 
brethern, and that is the right to 
carry slavery everywhere, to 
it, to sustain it everywhere, against 
the united wishes, as it is against 
the united interest of the North. 
This determination to extend 
ery is Southern interest, and the re- 
presentatives of the South are com. 
pelled to ask as much. I do not com- 
plain of them for so doing; and when 
our interests are directly adverse to 
theirs and lie in another direction, why 
should we be denounced for pursuing 
our interests as they pursue theirs? 
‘*More than this the North has 
grievous charges to prefer against the 
South, and they are charges which they 
will have answered. That is my con- 
viction; and if the expression of these 
sentiments stamps me with the title of 
Abolitionist, so be it; I will wear it as 
Yes, sir, they have 


plant 


slav- 


well as I can. 
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charges to make against the South 
which they will have answered. They 
charge them with violations of cove- 
nants, compacts and compromises. 
That is what they charge them with, 
and it is well that they should know it. 
It is useless to cry peace, when there is 
no peace. Why, sir, when the com- 
promises of the Constitution wére en- 
tered into by our fathers, it has been 
said that if the same spirit had existed, 
which exists now, those compromises 
never could have been made. _I see the 
truth of this remark. I feel the truth 
of the remark, sir, for when these com- 
promises were entered into, they were 
entered under the solemn conviction 
that the power of slavery from that day 
was not to increase, but be diminished. 


If they had the feelings, or if they had 
pursued the policy, which our Southern 
friends are now intent upon, these com- 
promises could never have been entered 
What did they get, what did 
our Southern friends get by those com- 
promises? They got the slavery repre- 


into. 


sentation. They got the foundation 
for a fugitive slave law. They got ex- 
emption from import duties. They got 
three very large advantages. What did 
the North get, or what did the interest 
of freedom get? Why, sir, they got 
the implied pledge that after the year 
1808 the importation of Africans or the 
foreign slave trade should cease. 

‘« Now, sir, the South boasts to-day 
that they are in full possession of all 
the compromises of the Constitution, 
that they have the slavery representa- 
tion; and, if I understood a gentleman 

xi—3 


who spoke a few days ago, he declared 
that they have by force of the three- 
fifths representation, twenty members 
upon this floor. They boast, sir, they 
have the fugitive slave law.’’ Mr. 
Hickman continued to charge at con- 
siderable length ‘‘in thoughts that 
breathe and in words that burn,’’ that 
the South had ‘‘ swept away from the 
North the benefits of the compromises 
of the Constitution, when the South 
are in the full enjoyment of all the ad- 
vantages which could possibly result to 
them.”’ 

He then referred to the compromises 
since the adoption of the Constitution, 
commencing with the Missouri com- 
promise and ending in the compromises 
of 1850 and 1854, and then remarking 
‘‘That from that moment that it (the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill) failed to plant 
slavery in Kansas it has been repudi- 
ated, and, if I understand the position 
which the South occupy to-day, it is 
that they will have nothing to do with 
this thing of squatter sovereignty. 
They wash their hands of it. 

The North charges upon the South that 
in every single instance of compromise 
they violated its sanctity after having 
received the benefit, or tried to receive 
the benefit arising from their side of 
the bargain, and these charges have to 
be answered, not here merely, but at 
other times and places. They will 
have to be answered next year, and I 
assume now the position that the South 
have got to wash their hands of these 
things, or they{have to give up the 
Federal offices.’’ (Applause and cries 
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of ‘‘good’’ upon the Republican side.) 
If the condition of things in the North 
and in the South should lead to a dis- 
solution of this Union, he remarked, 
‘*No one would deplore it more than I 
should ; all I can say is the North un- 
der the circumstences will endeavor to 
take care of themselves. . . .'I do not 
know, however, that I thoroughly un- 
derstand what is meant by a dissolution 
of the Union. If it means a dividing 
line of sentiment between the North 
and South and virtual non-intercourse, 
why we have reached that dissolution 
already, for northern men cannot now 
travel in the South, and, as I under- 
stand it, any postmaster in any village 
of the South, where the receipts of the 
office would not amount to five dollars, 
can if a letter bearing my‘name goes 
into his hands open it, examine it, and 
burn it, on the pretext that it is incen- 
diary. Sir, we have reached that di- 
viding line between the North and the 
South. But if dissolution means that 
there is to be a division by Mason & 
Dixon’s line or by any other line, I say 
No, that will never be—and that opin- 
ion may go before the country, whether 
false or true—when I say No: the 
North will never tolerate a division of 
the territory.’’ (Applause from the 
Republican benches.) 

Mr. Gartrell: ‘‘I should like to know 
how you are to prevent it.’’ 

Mr. Hickman: ‘‘I will tell you how 
it will be prevented. I am neither a 


prophet nor the son of a prophet, but 
I express my belief that there is as 
much true courage in the North, 
though it may not be known by the 
name of chivalry (Sensation.) as there 
is in the South. I do not use the word 
contemptuously, for I admire chivalry 
everywhere. There is as much true 
courage at the North as there is at the 
South. I always believed it, and, 
therefore, I will express it, and I be- 
lieve, sir, that with all the appliances 
of art to assist, eighteen millions of 
men reared to industry with habits of 
the right kind will always be able to 
cope successfully, if need be, with eight 
millions of men without these auxilia- 
ries.’’ (Great sensation, some applause 
from the Republican benches and gal- 
leries and hisses in other parts of the 
hall.) 

At the close of Mr. Hickman’s 
speech Mr. Daniel E. Sickles, a Demo- 
crat from New York, obtained the floor, 
but gave way for a motion to adjourn, 
which was lost—yeas, 105 ; nays, 112. 
It is proper to state here that motions 
to adjourn during this long contest for 
the election of Speaker were generally 
voted against by a large majority of 
Republicans, they believing that a 
Speaker could be elected by ballot, and 
not by adjournment, but in a few mo- 
ments after the House had refused to 
adjourn, another motion to adjourn 
was made, which was carried without a 
division. 
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JOHN F. PLUMMER, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


OnE of the most striking features of 
our recent political campaigns is the 
prominent part taken in them by the 
members of the great business world, 
men, who, heretofore, have been con- 
tent, as arule, to consider that they 
were playing the part of good citizens 
by simply going to the polls and quietly 
depositing their ballots, and who hug- 
ged to their souls the dangerous delu- 
sion that in holding aloof from what 
they have been wont to term ‘the 
dirty pool of politics,’’ they were not 
only keeping their mantle of citizen- 
ship clean, but were conferring some 
sort of inestimable service upon their 
politic-tortured country. The remark- 
able change in this respect which has 
taken place of late years, while not 
confined to any one locality, has been 
nowhere more marked than in the City 
of New York, formerly given over, 
bound hand and foot, as it were, to its 


professional political class, through the 


tacit consent and nerveless inactivity 
of its sot-disant ‘‘ best citizens.”’ 

To effect this radical and wide- 
spread change, public sentiment has 
had to be revolutionized all over the 
country; and as large centres of wealth 
and trade are naturally conservative, 
the task in the City of New York, par- 


ticularly, has been a huge one, regarded 
from any point of view. 

Prominent among those who have 
courageously aided, abetted and pushed 
this ‘‘ revolution’’ in the commercial 
metropolis of the Union, is Mr. John 
F. Plummer, one of the younger of the 
leading merchants of the city, a man of 
character, energy and high intelligence, 
widely known throughout the United 
States as one of the founders and first 
president of the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation of New York City. 

In every country there has always 
existed a pardonable curiosity on the 
part of the people generally to see 
their leaders face to face, or at least to 
know the story of their lives. In 
America where the population is so 
great, the distances so vast and time 
so precious, the most fortunately situ- 
ated public man can scarcely hope to 
stand bodily in the presence of even a 
majority of his fellow-citizens ; but in 
this age of printing and portraiture the 
dwellers in the remotest hamlets in the 
land expect to be made acquainted at 
least with the lineaments .and charac- 
teristics of those who stand before the 
public as leaders in thought and ac- 
tion. 

The revolution to which reference 
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has been made in a preceding para- 
graph, is one of so important a nature, 
fraught with such far-reaching conse- 
quences and of such vital interest to all 
who study American politics that a 
history, however brief and imperfect, 
of one who, like Mr. Plummer, may be 
said to have played the most striking 
part in it, if he did not himself origi- 
nate it, must necessarily command wide 
attention. 

Mr. Plummer is one of that large and 
sturdy band of New Englanders who 
have impressed the virility of their 
character upon the customs and man- 
ners of the people of New York. Born 
in Boston, Massachusetts, October 2, 
1840, he comes of an ancestry not no- 
ble in the foreign sense ; but in the 


possession of manly traits, vigorous in- 
tellect, Christian excellence and sterl- 


ing patriotism, not inferior to the 
proudest wearers of gem-enriched co- 
ronets. 

He is a direct descendant, in the 
ninth generation, of Francis Plummer, 
who was one of the first settlers in 
Newbury, Massachusetts, in 1633. 
**Some say that the latter was from 
Woolwich, England, others from Wales. 
He was a linen weaver by acceptation. 
His place of residence was upon Parker 
River, at what is known as Newbury 
Lower Green. He died January 17, 
1673. In some of the lines of descent, 
the name is spelled Plumer, in others, 
Plummer. Mr. Plummer’s great grand- 
father, John, was born November 10, 
1764. His wife, Sarah Noble, was 
born July 6, 1763. Their oldest child, 


Nathaniel, grandfather of the subject 
of this sketch, was born in Dover, New 
Hampshire, where his father resided, 
February 9, 1786. He married Agnes 
Pennell, who was born in Topsham, 
Maine, and died April 26, 1873, aged 
eighty-five years. Nathaniel was the 
eldest of ten children and died of the 
good old age of eighty-four years, séven 
months. A resident of Topsham, — 
Maine, for sixty-five years, he was ac- 
tively engaged in the duties of life al- 
most to its latest hour, preserving his 
manly vigor till within ten days of his 
death, when he fell the victim of an 
acute disease, the result of a severe 
cold. A plain man, educated in the 
old school, he discharged every duty 
promptly, remarking to one of his sons, 
years ago and again more recently, 
‘If I should die to-night, I owe no 
man anything.’ For years a member 
of the Baptist Church, leading a con- 
sistant Christian life, he died in perfect 
resignation to his Heavenly Father.’’ 
The following appeared in a loca] 
paper at the time of his death as a 
personal tribute to him: 
‘*A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF ONE WHO 
WAS TRULY BELOVED AND RESPECTED. 


His youth was innocent, his ripe age 

Marked with some act of goodness every day, 

And watched by eyes that loved him, calm and 
sage, 

Faded his late declining years away, 

Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 

To share the holy rest that waits a life well 
spent.’’ 

John Lincoln Plummer, Mr. Plum- 


mer’s father, was born in Bowdoin, 
Maine, November 9, 1811. He, as 
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was the custom of those days, gave his 
time to his father till he was twenty- 
one, working upon the farm and using 
all effort for an education. He de- 
sired to know the world and to take an 
active hand in pushing its affairs, and 
strongly against the hopes and wishes 
of his parents, brothers and sisters, he 
left the homestead—which is to-day 
occupied by one of his brothers—and 
gladly accepted a brief clerkship in a 
store in Topsham. From there he 
moved to Bangor, and proceeding 
slowly by stage, it then seemed a jour- 
ney of magnificent distance. After 
a short experience there in the lumber 
business, he moved to Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, with his young wife, and 
there engaged in the. woolen business, 
in which he was successful. 

On August 13, 1835, he married 
Susan Rand White, daughter of James 
and Susan White, of Hampden, Maine. 
She was, on her father’s side, a direct 
descendant of William White, who was 
born in Norfolk county, England, in 
1610, and landed at Ipswich in 1635. 
In 164° he removed to Haverhill, Mass- 
achusetts, of which he was one of 
the first settlers. He was one of the 
grantees of the Indian deed of Haver- 
hill, dated November 15, 1642, which 
instrument, it is said, was both written 
and witnessed by him. The original 
deed is now in the keeping of one of 
his descendants, Samuel White, Esq., 
of Lawrence, Massachusetts. He is 
buried in the old cemetery at Haver- 
hill, where he died September 28, 


1690. He ‘‘held a very respectable 


social position among the early settlers.’’ 
Mrs. Plummer’s maternal ancestors, At- 
wood by name, were among the early 
settlers in Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
She herself was born in Boston, July 
12, 1808. In her early childhood her 
parents removed to Hampden, Maine ; 
and to her mother, Susan White, a 
woman of remarkabie energy and de- 
vout piety, belongs the high honor of 
establishing the first recorded Sunday- 
school in the State of Maine, which 
she continued to hold for forty years 
in her own house. Her scholars were 
of all ages and came to her from an 
extended circuit of country. 

She died at Hampden, February 28, 
1851, aged seventy-two years. Her 
husband, James White, was a man in- 
tellectually endowed, and his writings 
were of a high order. He died in 
Bangor, Maine, aged _ seventy-eight 
years. 

Mrs. Plummer, their} daughter, the 
mother of the subject of this sketch, 
inherited in a liberal degree the united 
gifts of her parents. With a mind well 
equipped for intellectual work, an un- 
tiring energy, a large, benevolent heart 
and a keen judgment. While the du- 
ties of her home and family were her 
first consideration, she found time for 
much charitable work. 

In few private homes was there more 
systematic effort for the care of the 
Union soldiers during the civil war, 
than in the home of John Lincoln 
Plummer in Brooklyn. Ardently pa- 
triotic, firm in the support of the gov- 
ernment, both he and his worthy wife 
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bade their son, the subject of this 
sketch, a blessing and sent him forth, 
entrusting him faithfully, to the care 
of ‘‘the God of battles.’” They were 
particularly interested in the New Eng- 
land regiments, and were much at the 
New England rooms that were estab- 
lished in New York City to give aid to 
those soldiers who were too ill to be 
carried to their homes or who needed 
temporary care. When the transports, 
loaded to a point of distress with the 
sick, wounded and dying, would ar- 
rive in New York, Mr. Plummer would 
be on the wharf and ready to lend 
practical service to the poor sufferers. 
His quick and gentle hand, his words 
of cheer, his open purse, his strong 
personal magnetism, made him a very 
ministering angel to those heartsick 
suffering men. From the Long Island 
Hospital in Brooklyn it was a daily oc- 
currence for some of the convalescents 
to come to their home when wearied 
with hospital routine and diet, to en- 
joy the change of scene and receive 
some tempting nourishment and always 
words of encouragement, a book to 
read, a flower to cheer, or some com- 
fortable article of clothing. Mr. 


Plummer was unusually attractive in 
appearance and manner, which pos- 


sessed a peculiar magnetism. With 
great energy, quickness of thought and 
executive ability, and a heart big 
enough to take in the needs of all who 
made demands upon him, with ready 
sympathy and with money, to offer 
the helping hand, his memory is cher- 
ished by all who knew him, and he 


lives as an honest, earnest, helpful, 
tender influence in their lives. He 
died in Netherwood, New Jersey, Aug- 
ust 12, 1885, in the seventy-third year 
of his age, and was buried in the fam- 
ily lot in Greenwood. Mrs. Plummer 
died in Plainfield, New Jersey, August 
7, 1872, and was buried from her home 
in Brooklyn, New York, August r1th.. 

Later in life he resided in the neigh- 
boring city of Roxbury (since annexed 
to Boston), and while there rose to 
prominence in the state militia, in 
which he held the rank of major, 
served several terms in the Board of 
Aldermen and the State Legislature, 
and declined the nomination for the 
mayoralty owing to business cares. In 
1855 he returned to New York, where 
he became a member of the firm of 
Abernethy, Collins & Co. of Liberty 
street, afterwards Collins, Plummer & 
Co., of Broadway, in its day one of 
the largest woolen importing and job- 
bing houses in New York City. 

John Franklin Plummer, the subject 
of this sketch, was the second of the 
four surviving children of the preced- 
ing. He received an excellent educa- 
tion in the English branches at the 
Roxbury High School, which he sup- 
plemented by a two years’ advanced 
course in the private school of Prof. 
Benj. W. Dwight in Brooklyn. He 
seems to have inherited his taste for 
business, and at an early age began his 
career as a clerk with a large New York 
importing house. In 1864, being then 
twenty-four years of age, he engaged 
in business on his own account as the 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR WASHING. 





Soak the garments from forty to fifty wilnsahats 
in water no hotter than the hand will bear, using 
good soap. 

After soaking, wash by drawing through the 
hand—avoid rabble as it shrinks the garment. Rinse 
well in clean warm water, hang up to dry lengthwise, 


and iron while damp, taking pains to stretch the 


garment to original size and shape. 


N. B.—Avoid all patent wash powders. 
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partner of the firm of Pomeroy & Plum- 
mer, commission merchants in the dry- 
goods and woolen trade. There were 
few brighter or more active men in the 
trade than the principals of this house, 
and it prospered to a degree seldom 
exceeded where merit and push are the 
chief capital. A thorough master of 


his business in all its details, and man- . 


aging it with a rare degree of tact and 
untiring energy, Mr. Plummer helped 
to build up the house until it ranked 
with the foremost in its department. 
After twenty years of prosperous part- 
nership, every financial storm success- 
fully weathered and every obligation 
incurred, honorably met and discharged, 
the firm of Pomeroy & Plummer was 


dissolved and the present firm of John 
F. Plummer & Co. (of which Mr. 


Plummer’s~ brother, Albert Turner 
Plummer, is a member), was organized. 
To-day this firm is one of the leading 
mercantile houses of New York City, 
and occupies palatial quarters in one of 
the finest buildings on lower Broadway. 

Mr. Plummer is universally credited 
with having done as much, if not more, 
than any other person towards the 
development of the manufacture of 
fine woolens in this country and _ bring- 
ing it to its present high degree of per- 
fection. In compliment to his distin- 
guished labors in this regard his firm 
holds the managing agency of many of 
the leading woolen mills of the coun- 
try. His standing among his brother 
merchants is the highest, and his per- 
sonal popularity in no wise inferior. 
In times of public emergency, Mr. 


Plummer has invariably performed his 
part asa good citizen. In the early 
days of the civil war he went to the 
front with the Thirteenth Regiment, 
N. G. S. N. Y., and honorably served 
the term for which he was enlisted. 
His interest in the success of the Union 
cause never flagged or faltered, and to 
the close of the long and bitter struggle, 
both he and his honored father were al- 
ways to be found supporting the Fede- 
ral government and aiding those who 
rallied to its defense. At the time of the 
great public uprising of the honest and 
long-suffering citizens of New York 
against the rascally ring of politicians 
who were running the city government 
in their own corrupt interests, at an 
unnecessary cost to the tax-payers of 
millions of dollars annually, Mr. Plum- 
mer took an active part in the move- 
ment which resulted in its overthrow. 
Through his connection with this 
movement he became interested in po- 
litical reform, and has ever since re- 
mained one of its most unflinching ad- 
vocates and supporters. By degrees 
he became identified with city politics, 
and in 1882, as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, he helped to conduct 
the municipal canvass in the interests 
of Mr. Allan Campbell, the nominee of 
the Citizens’ Party. In this campaign 
his executive ability found unlimited 
opportunity for exercise, and he aston- 
ished his, friends and the Citizens’ 
Party generally by his vigorous and 
well-directed labors. His incorruptible 
integrity no less than his able political 
service commended him strongly for 
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official position, and he was repeatedly 
urged to enter the political arena as a 
candidate for office, but invariably de- 
clined. The flattering offer of the no- 
mination for the mayoralty of the city 
made to him by the Republican Party 
in 1884 was declined on the ground 
that its acceptance would positively 
force him to abandon or neglect his 
business. The nomination for the office 
of Comptroller of the city, offered 
shortly afterwards was also firmly but 
respectfully declined. Nevertheless 


his nomination for the office took place 
and was warmly upheld by the entire 
Republican strength of the city. Even 
the bitterst opposition papers could not 
deny his eminent fitness for the posi- 


tion. 

Mr. Plummer’s letter of acceptance, 
directed to Cornelius N. Bliss, the able 
chairman of the Republican County 
Convention in that year, was a vigor- 
ous, frank and manly document, and 
being widely printed and circulated, 
had a profound effect. It contains the 
key-note of Mr. Plummer’s whole con- 
nection with politics; and as such is 
instructive to students of the political 
force which he represented and was 
largely instrumental in setting in mo- 
tion, viz., the business men in politics. 
‘«In accepting this nomination,’’ wrote 
Mr. Plummer, ‘‘which I do at personal 
sacrifice, it is from a sense of loyalty 
to the principles of sound municipal 
government and the conviction that 
every citizen should feel it his duty, if 
called upon, to perform to the best of 
his ability such labor, as the welfare 


of the city and the interests of all may 
demand as his hands.’’ In another 
paragraph he adds: ‘‘As a business 
man, identified in every way with the 
well-being of the city, my own consci- 
ousness of right would be best met by 
discharging all official duty with the 
same hand of firmness and integrity 
which is demanded in the common 
walks of business life.’’ 

The press comments on his nomina- 
tion were strikingly favorable. ‘‘ His 
nomination,’’ said one of the New York 
daily newspapers, ‘‘is sure of bringing 
strength to the ticket and is in every 
respect proper and advisable. With 
such a man as Mr. Plummer in the of- 
fice of comptroller, fraud and pecula- 
tion would be at a discount, and the 
result would be most favorable to the 
careful and judicious handling of the 
public funds.’’ The New York 77- 
bune said: ‘‘ The business men of New 
York. are familiar with the ability, 
energy and character of John F. Plum- 
mer, Republican candidate for comp- 
troller. He is one of the small class of 
high-minded citizens who consent to 
run for office, not to benefit themselves, 
but to benefit the community. No | 
better man for the place could be 
found.’’ Another said : ‘‘ He has never 
undervalued that prerogative of a citi- 
zen which makes it a part of his duty 
to participate in the political movement 
of the time, and share in the work of 
pushing onward to a successful issue, 
the wholesome reforms that the condi- 
tion of public affairs rendered neces- 
sary. Such a man, with a business re- 
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cord unclouded by a single failure, 
could not fail to infuse push, energy 
and capability into whichever political 
plan might be devised, either by him- 
self or his co-laborers in the work of 
teform,”’ 

Mr. Plummer drew his support mainly 
from his own party, but it is a matter 
for him to remember with pride that 
many high-minded and conservative 
men of of other parties also gave him 
their votes, recognizing that his candi- 
dacy was in the interests of the best 
government attainable, viz.: that in 
which men of sterling integrity and 
wide business experience serve the pub- 
lic with a single eye to the general 
good. Mr. Plummer developed aston- 


ishing strength as the canvass pro- 
ceeded, and notwithstanding the hope- 
less minority of his party in the city 
and that the campaign in his favor had 
begun late, polled nearly twenty thou- 
sand votes more than the party candi- 


date for mayor. His personal labors 
in the interests of the Presidential 
ticket were unselfish and untiring. 
When the nominations of Blaine and 
Logan were first made known to the 
country, he rushed to their support 
with all the dash and energy of an 
ardent and vigorous nature. He was 
one of the prime movers in the work 
of organizing the Blaine and Logan 
Dry Goods Association of New York 
City, and was its unanimous choice 
for president, and as such was one of 
the leading personalities in the cam- 
paign. The grand idea which his ac- 
tion and initiative in this regard in- 


jected into politics—that of organizing 
the business men—was destined to 
prove the chief instrumentality by 
which the political revolution of 1888 
was achieved. Its value was instantly 
recognized, and it may be said with 
perfect truth that never previously had 
so much enthusiasm been manifested by 
the business element of the population. 
This enthusiasm spread like wildfire, 
and the strange sight was witnessed in 
the city of New York of vast proces- 
cessions of business. men, workers rep- 
resenting every trade, vocation and 
profession, abandoning their respective 
callings for the time being, and, in 
their ordinary attire, marching in solid 
phalanx. Nothing like it had been 
witnessed in the north since the great 
uprising in 1861 in defense of the 
Union. It was a happy augury of a 
better era in politics, and has been so 
accepted all over the land. 

In the mayoralty campaign in 1886 
Mr. Plummer took a leading part, and 
his stirring speeches in support of the 
candidacy of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
delivered in Cooper Union and in 
Wall street, were the talk of the day. 
In the summer of 1888 he was a dele- 
gate to the Chicago Convention of 
June 19th, which placed the names of 
Messrs. Harrison and Morton on the 
Presidential ticket. Into this cam- 
paign he entered heart and soul. When 
it opened, in the fall of the year, he 
was elected chairman of the Campaign 
Committee of the Union League Club 
of New York City. Firmly declining 
overtures made to him at this time to 
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allow his name to be placed in nomi- 
nation for the mayoralty, he reserved 
his whole energies for the work which 
he had assumed on principle. He be- 
gan the work of the campaign by re- 
organizing the Dry Goods Men’s Club 
and formally opened it, September 
19th, by flinging to the breeze their 
immense banner—the largest in exis- 
tence—on which occasion he made, 
with others, stirring speeches. He 
closed it on the night of election by 
telegraphing his congratulations to the 
distinguished candidates of the Repub- 
lican party, whose success was so 
largely owing to his prompt initiative 
and persistent labor in the greatest 
stronghold of the Democracy—New 


York City. From a small beginning 
the Dry Goods Harrison and Morton 
Club advanced. to a membership of 
more than ten thousand—all duly en- 


enrolled. Meetings were held daily, 
and more speakers were in attendance 
than could be listened to. Pungent 
ideas were embodied in verse and sung 
to the tune of popular airs, not infre- 
quently by a chorus of thousands of 
' voices. 

When the idea of the adoption of the 
national flag as a party emblem was 
mentioned, the Association of which 
Mr. Plummer was the chief hailed it 
with delight. The effect of this happy 
thought cannot be measured by words. 
As high as fourteen thousand flags were 
distributed on the occasion of the great 
business men’s parade, to the Dry 
Goods Club. The enthusiasm evoked 
by their use was without a parallel in 


political history and extended to every 
section of the country. One of its not- 
able effects was to place an American 
flag in nearly every house in the land. 


_President Plummer’s speeches at this 


time were among the most effective and 
brilliant of the campaign. Protection 
versus Free-trade and Pure Politics ver- 
sus Corrupt Practices were their chief 
themes and were handled in a masterly 
manner. ‘‘American wages for Ameri- 
can workmen, American markets for 
American manufacturers, and Protection 
for American homes’’ were additional 
and effective themes as well as the 
mottoes of the Association and its ban- 
ner. 

The work of the Dry Goods Men’s 
Association was felt in every corner of 
the Union. All the large cities copied 
the example of New York. It is a 
matter of history that Republican suc- 
cess hinged on and resulted from the 
business men’s united action. The 
important part played by Mr. Plummer 
in achieving this result was admitted 
by all, and was gracefully acknowledged 
by the successful candidates themsel- 
ves. Had Mr. Plummer sought poli- 
tical reward for his services, there was 
scarcely an office in the gift of the Ex- 
ecutive that his party would have con- 
sidered too good for him. 

After the election Mr. Plummer was 
invited to a conference at the home of 
the President-elect in Indianapolis. 
There was begun a friendship that has 
since been cemented by mutual respect. 

On the stump Mr. Plummer proved 
the possessor of unusually effective 
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eratorical power. As an executive of- 
ficer his ability as a manager was 
equally apparent. The oldest and 
ablest men in the Republican ranks 
deferred to his sound common sense in 
prosecuting the campaign, and have 
given unqualified support to his post- 
election views on the subject of main- 
taining permanent organization. 

After seeing his party safely and 
firmly intrenched in authority, Mr. 
Plummer laid aside his mantle of of- 
fice ; but it is safe to say that while he 
retains his faculties unimpaired the 
leading spirits in his party as well as 
the great body of its membership will 
look to him for inspiration, if not for 
personal guidance. 

Recently Mr. Plummer has_ been 
prominently identified with the move- 
ment having for its aim and subject the 
commercial union of the Three Ameri- 
cas. He was one of the first to recog- 
nize the great advantages to be derived 
from an extension of our commerce 
with the States of Central and South 
America, and has been outspoken on 
the subject. He is one of the vice-presi- 


dents of the organization known as the 
Spanish American Commercial Union. 
On the 14th of May, 1889, he was ap- 
pointed by the President government 
director of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. In the Republican State 
Convention, held in September last, 
he sat as a delegate from the famous 
‘¢ Murray Hill district,’’ in which he re- 
sides. He is a man of earnest charac- 
ter in earnest work, but genial and 
courteous in all the ordinary affairs of 
life. He is a comrade of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, a vice-president 
of the Union League Club of New 
York, and a member of other leading 
clubs. He has always taken an inter- 
est in religious work and is a consistent 
member of the Baptist denomination. 

Mr. Plummer is happily married and 
has five children—three sons and two 
daughters—and in their care and edu 
cation and in the society of his amiable 
wife, a daughter of the late Joshua At- 
kins, of Brooklyn, New York, he finds 
his chief delights. 

T. J. HYLANDE;MACGRATH. 
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WHEN that granite mass, surnamed 
Pike’s Peak, became a part of ‘‘ God 
Almighty’s upholstering of the Uni- 
verse,’’ forthwith from its riven sides 
gushed the waters we now call Manitou 
Springs. 

When, at the same upheaval, the 
red sandstone became palisades for 


the garden of the gods, their fade- 
less hues gave name to the state of 
Color-ado, and therefore to Colorado 
City and Colorado Springs. 

Since upon that eminence, where 
science for awhile sought to tell whence 
came and whither went the winged 
winds, a railway station is being built 
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for the locomotive that shall lift the 
people from the valleys, near and re- 
mote, to its summit, much additional 
interest is imparted to a locality so re- 
nowned as a place where the seasons 
change and yet so changeless seem. 

In a fascinating little book—‘‘ Elsie’s 
Summer in the Rocky Mountains ’’— 
I find some facts so pleasingly stated 
concerning Manitou Springs that they 
are literally reproduced here: ‘‘ The 
Indians, long years before they saw the 
white man’s face, knew the wonderful 
virtues of these. never-failing fountains, 
and the earliest travellers relate that 
on every side were scattered their 
choicest offerings that the Great Spirit 
of the ‘ Medicine Waters’ would not 


only breathe health and strength with 
the bubbling spring, but also smile 
upon their war-like undertakings. Cur- 
iously decorated arrows, that had cost 
hours of labor and Indian ingenuity, 
were shot into the waters, and dances 


called ‘medicine dances,’ with vari- 
ous other ceremonials, which these 
superstitious beings held as sacred, 
were never omitted by certain tribes to 
insure success. We read that the ba- 
sins of the springs, in these primitive 
days, were always filled with beads and 
wampum, while the trees in the vicinity 
were loaded with skins, blankets and 
moccasins. Here they brought their 
sick in full faith of finding a panacea 
for every ill. The beautiful glen and 
the grand protecting mountains were 
their own. The same skies shone down 
upon the dusky faces as span the place 
to-day ; the same flowers bloomed and 


faded as when they lighted their council 
fires, in that far-away time, and smoked 
the pipe of peace. 

‘‘The white man, too, brings his 
sick and drinks of the healing waters. 
He bathes his weary and _ stiffened 
limbs in the sparkling fount, and gives 
as hearty thanks to the Great Spirit 
as those who went before him. 

‘¢ The most important features of the 
place are, of course, the springs. 
There are altogether fourteen of these, 
and no two of them are alike in chem- 
ical analysis. Long ages ago, they 
were known to the Indians who used 
to bring sacrifices of wampum and 
beads at these springs to Manitou, their 
good spirit, and who brought their sick 
and wounded here to behealed. But the 
waters are not only good for medicinal 
purposes—they make so delicious a 
beverage that the tourist will again and 
again return to enjoy this non-poison- 
ous champagne, sparkling with nature’s 
choicest acids and gases, refreshing the 
nervous and invigorating the whole 
system. The hot soda baths also are 
delightful. Situated about a mile from 
the soda springs is one of the most re- 
markable iron springs in the world— 
the famous Ute—the waters of which 
are heavily impregnated with medicinal 
qualities of the highest order. The 
company owning this spring has also 
expended much money and displayed 
excellent taste in the improvements 
upon their grounds and surroundings. 
Some years ago there was formed the 
Manitou Mineral Water Company, of 
Manitou, Colorado, and this company 
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is now bottling the sparkling, natural 
effervescent water of its springs. 
‘One of the most remarkable fea- 


tures of these waters is the amount of' 


free carbonic acid gas they contain. 
The bubbling of it can be heard many 
feet away. A glass of water dipped 
from the spring has all the effervescence 
of the best brands of champagne. 
Herein lies its great virtue as a table 
water. This peculiar and lasting effer- 
vescence, together with its other min- 
eral properties, acts as an excellent 
appetizer and remedy for indigestion 
or dyspepsia, and as a corrective for 
many other ailments. These waters 
are bottled just as they flow from the 
earth and sold in bottles only. In 


fact, the company have the only spring 
on the American Continent from which 


water is bottled recharged with its own 
gas. The natural gas is first collected 
from the ‘Navajo spring and then re- 
impregnated into the water from which 
it was taken.’’ 

In a recent publication Dr. S$. Edwin 
Solly, of Colorado Springs, writes : 

‘*There is probably no climate in the 
world where out-door life is so thorough- 
ly enjoyable through every season of 
the year as that of Colorado. This fact 
is of special force as regards the Winter 
season, when we consider how few 
bracing health resorts there are in the 
United States that do not suffer from 
the disadvantage of excessive cold. 

‘* Manitou lies in a valley amidst the 
mountains at an elevation of six thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy feet, 
but is unlike other mountain health re- 


sorts, which are either, as in Switzer- 
land, hemmed.in on all sides by moun- 
tains, or like those lying on the slopes 
of the Pyrennes, overlooking a country 
covered with growing crops, woods, 
towns and water. Manitou, though 
hills gradually rising to the dignity of 
the mountains, protect it on three sides 
from the winds, while their gentle slopes 
do not shut out the sun, yet opens out 
at its northeast extremity on to the 
great plains themselves, thus reaping 
the benefit of so vast an open space 
filled with an atmosphere highly rare- 
fied and dry, and, above all, free from 
all the impurities which emanate from 
decaying vegetation, swampy oil or 
crowded cities. The mountains shelter 
Manitou from the wind and dust storms, 
which make life upon the plains during 
the winter and early spring almost im- 
possible to the delicate invalid, while 
their height is not great enough to shut 
out the sun; so that, even in the short- 
est days of winter, there are at least six 
hours of warm sunshine to tempt the 
invalid to exercise. 

‘¢The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
enables the invalid, if he desire it, to 
change his locality to the colder or 
more open situation of Denver, or the 
warmer climate of Pueblo and Canon 
City. Manitou being placed at the great 
entrance to the mountains, the Ute 
Pass, it is easy for a patient to find 
there the advantages that a higher ele- 
vation or the mere change of surround- 
ings so often gives. 

‘‘ The highest of the European iron 
springs are St. Catarina, 5,600 feet, 
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and St. Moritz, 5,464. The height of 
the /ron Ute is 6,400 feet. 

‘*Spa, which has been compared with 
Manitou, enjoys none of the advantages 
derived from an elevated situation, as it 
is in a mild, relaxing valley, one thou- 
sand feet only above sea level. 

‘‘Pyrmont is lower than Spa, and 
Schwalbach about the same elevation. 

‘‘The cases requiring chalybeate 
waters usually require also the fresh 
bracing air of the mountains, and it is 
for this reason that a good iron spring 
at a high elevation is so valuable.”’ 

Upon the direct subject, Manitou as 
place of residence all year round, Dr. 
William A. Bell recently gave to the 
press the following considerate state- 
ments : 

‘*When General Wm. J. Palmer first 
conceived the idea of constructing a 
Mountain Base trunk line from Denver 
southward, and when he and his little 
company of earnest and energetic men 
began the construction of the wonder- 
ful network of mountain road which 
now makes up the Denver & Rio Grande 
system, they supposed that Manitou 
would rapidly become the tavorite resi- 
dence town south of the Divide, where 
those who came to live in Colorado for 
their health and whose means enabled 
them to select a home on account of 
its attractiveness, would erect houses as 
pleasant and comfortable as persons of 
like circumstances would have in the 
East. These expectations were largely 
based upon the fact that the valley of 
Manitou is so especially desireable as a 
winter residence, warm and sheltered, 


dry and sunny after the fall of the leaf, 
with high cliffs facing the southern sun, 
which absorb its heat all day and evolve 
it gradually throughout the night. 
Temperate all through the year, with 
its exquisite natural surroundings and 
mineral springs, it is not surprising that 
such high anticipations were entertained 
of its future. For the benefit of those 
who are unacquainted with the peculiari- 
ty of the mountain-base climate, it may 
be well to mention some of its characte- 
ristics. In summer the days are seldom 
hot, and it is rare to see the thermo- 
meter reach ninety degrees in Manitou. 
The further one moves eastward away 
from the foot hills, the greater are found 
to be the extremes of temperature. 


‘*In the dry air of the Colorado pla- 
teau the feeling of heat and cold is 


much less marked. One is not op- 
pressed at all by a temperature of 
ninety degrees, nor does almost any 
amount of cold produce the feeling of 
chilliness in the open air which is really 
the distressing and objectionable feat- 
ture of a low temperature. The nights 
in summer are always cool and refresh- 
ing. 

‘*It has often been said that every 
day in Colorado is delightful, if the 
wind does not blow, and as the wind 
seldom blows at Manitou, the proposi- 
tion may stand almost without modifi- 
cation that every day there ¢s delight- 
ful. Almost uninterrupted sunshine 
may be expected in June and from Au- 
gust to Christmas. March is usually 
an early summer mouth, while April 
and May show characteristics of the 
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spring season. The most glorious sea- 
son.of the year is usually ushered in by 
the September storm, which occurs 
about the first of the month and is 
often followed by a light frost which 
empties the hotels of their summer 
visitors who suppose the ‘horrors of 
winter’ are about to settle over them. 
These horrors are for the most part 
imaginary, for in the first place it seems 
as though winter would never arrive. 
Month follows month, a slight snow 
now and then, quickly disappearing, 
hints of the austere season, but sun- 
shine warm and glowing is the rule, and 
slush and dampness is unknown. At 
‘ast Christmas arrives, perhaps bringing 
with it a cold wave and a powdering of 
snow to render this festal season all the 
more enjoyable, then the glorious sun 
will again gain the mastery and banish 
winter to less favored climes. 

‘A remarkable phenomenon that 
seems to govern the climate all winter 
is the continual contest for mastery be- 
tween the west wind from the moun- 
tains and the east wind from the plains. 
Although the west wind crosses a thou- 
sand miles of snow-covered mountains 
before it reaches Manitou, it is never- 
theless warm and genial with a tempera- 
ture from 45 to 60 degrees. Advancing 
with great velocity, it first displaces the 
frosty air above and then gradually 
pushes back, or rather upward, the 
‘eastern current, until, at last, reaching 
the ground, it cuts the snow to pieces 
and licks it up and exposes the bare 
ground, in a few hours, to the genial 
rays of the sun. When the eastern cur- 


rent, which although a very gentle and 
insinuating one, again creeps up under 
the western current and spreads itself 
over the surface, then is experienced a 
fall in temperature and during the 
transition perhaps snow falls. 

‘¢ After acalm and sunny March, with 
some squally weather in April and May, 
spring approaches. Its advance is not 
accompanied with that feeling of lassi- 
tude and general derangement of the 
nervous system so often experienced by 
delicate persons, in the East, during 
the early days of spring. June is gen- 
erally a heavenly month, dry, sunny 


and pleasant. It is a ‘camping out’ 
month, the fields are bright with flowers 
and the hillsides and thickets beautiful 
with blooming shrubs.’’ 


From any standpoint in Manitou, all 
the year round, one may look ‘‘from 
lands of snows to lands of suns,’’ from 


peaks to plains. The solution of its 
almost equable climate is found in this 
fact. Somehow the snow upon the 
mountains and the sunshine upon the 
plains are at agreement in tempering 
the air, summer and winter, for the 
healthful respiration of man. 

Such as may have watched the sun 
descend behind the mountains round 
about Manitou have realized the force 
and beauty of the words: ‘‘ As the day 
goes away and the shadows of the 
evening are stretched out.’’ A soft 
twilight reigns in summer from five 
o’clock evenings until nightfall. It is 
like sitting in the shadow of a great 
rock—Pike’s Peak—and the lowlier 
mountains that circumvallate their 
majestic chief— 

‘*In whose starry shade 


Of dim and solitary lonliness 
I learr-d the language of another world.”’ 


Henry DuD.Ley TEETOR. 
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VERSIONS OF THE 


BIBLE. 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF SOME OF THE. MORE IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND 
EDITIONS. 


IV. 


THE fifteenth century isdistinguished 
for the energy displayed in the pro- 
duction of some of the best editions of 
the first printed Bibles into the lan- 
guages of Christian nations. Previous 
to the establishment of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, March 7, 1804, 
a number of similar organizations in 
Great Britain and on the Conti- 


nent had been engaged in publishing 
copies of the sacred Scriptures, though 
only three of them—the Naval and 
Military Society (1780); the Dublin 
Association (1792), and the French 
Bible Society (1792)—made ‘this the 


supreme object of their work. John- 
son states that the great destitution 
which was found to prevail in the prin- 
cipality of Wales, and the inability of 
existing societies to supply the demand 
for Bibles, led to the formation of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Its sole object was not only the wider 
distribution of the Scriptures in the 
British dominions, but also in other 
Christian, Mohammedan and Pagan 
countries. A band of three hundred 
Christian men, representing different 
denominations, united in the organiza- 
tion of this society, and seven hundred 


pounds sterling were at once subscribed. 
The same motive which induced Eng- 
lish Christians to form their parent so- 
ciety, prompted a body of American 
Christians to organize the American 
Bible Society, May 11, 1816, and the 
amount of good which these and their 
auxiliary societies have accomplished, 
God only can compute. According to 
the report of the American Bible So- 
ciety, it has now more than two thou- 
sand auxiliaries, and with them are 
connected nearly five thousand branches. 
The communication that Rev. Edward 
W. Gilman, D.D., who has written an 
excellent paper on ‘‘The Power of the 
Printed Bible,’’ makes the statement 
that the entire circulation of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, in its last fiscal 
year, exceeded one and a half million 
copies of the Scriptures, more than 
one-third of which were distributed in 
foreign lands. This multiplication of 
Holy Writ is certainly one of the re- 
markable phenomena of the century in 
which we live. These organizations 
are Protestant because the rules of the 
Roman Catholic Church are opposed 
to the free circulation of Scripture 
without admixture of comment. The 
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key-note of Bible society organizations 
is a ‘“‘wider circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures, without note or comment.”’ 
The circulation of the Bible in all 
lands renders new versions necessary, 
and their preparation involves many 
nice points, while the revision of ex- 
isting versions can hardly fail to occa- 
sion complaint. Even the determina- 
tion of the canon of Scripture is not 
agreed upon universally, and a serious 
controversy in the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was provoked by the dif- 
ference of opinion which arose as to 
whether the Apocrypha should, or 
should not, be published. In 1826, 
this society decided to withhold all 
aid from kindred associations circu- 
lating the uncanonical books ; and the 
result was the withdrawal of fifty auxil- 
iaries from the parent society. In 
1836 the American and Foreign Bible 
Society was founded at New York by 
the Baptists because of an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the American Bible 
Society to apply its funds for printing 
and circulating versions of the New 
Testament made by American Bap- 
tist missionaries. Some of its mem- 
bers advocated the publication of a 
new version of the English Scriptures 
on the same principle which governed 
its translation into foreign tongues, 
and on the refusal of the society to 
authorize such a revision, the Ameri- 
can Bible Union was formed in 1850. 
This society has published a revised 
version of the New Testament, Psalms, 
Job, and Genesis, in conformity with 
the principle indicated in the transla- 
xi—4 


tion from the original of ‘‘to immerse.’’ 
It is stated, however, on good author- 
ity, that although some of the most 
eminent scholars among the Baptists 
have been employed on the version of 
this society, it has never received the 
full support of the great body of Amer- 
ican Baptists. In 1858 the harmony 
of the American Bible Society was dis- 
turbed by reason of dissatisfaction at 
some attempted modifications in the 
English editions of the society, but, 
happily, a reconciliation was effected 
by a decision not to make the contem- 
plated changes. The American Bible 
Society has printed the Bible in more 
than fifty different languages, all of 
which will probably be mentioned in 
this series of papers. 

The manner in which the Bible has 
been copied, multiplied, preserved and 
transmitted has been described in Part 
I., but there are some curious facts 
concerning it which have not yet been 
mentioned, and which are now pre- 
sented. The early translators of the 
Scriptures were very systematic in their 
labors. A tabulated statement was 
placed against every line of the text in 
the old records showing how many 
times a certain letter, word, or phrase 
occurred. This was summarized at 
the end of every page, again at the end 
of every thirty-two pages ; afterward at 
the end of every book, and at the end 
of the whole Bible the sum total was 
given. This will convey some idea of 
the care with which sacred writ has 
been guarded and protected. It en- 
ables one also to realize how it could 
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be ascertained that our Bible contains 
3,576,589 letters, 733,692 words, 31,- 
174 verses, 1,139 chapters and 66 
books. The middle verse is the 8th 
verse of the 118th Psalm. The 21st 
verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra con- 
tains all the alphabet except J. The 
. 1gth chapter of 2 Kings and the 37th 
chapter of Isaiah are alike. The long- 
est verse is the oth verse of the 8th 
chapter of Esther. The shortest verse 
is the 35th verse of the 11th chapter of 
St. John. The 8th, 15th, 21st and 
31st verses of the 107th Psalm are alike. 
Each verse of the 136th Psalm ends 
alike. 

Returning to our chronological record 
of rare and remarkable Bibles, we note 
that the first Latin Bible printed at 
Venice, is the' small folio by F. de 
Hailbrun and N. de Frankfordia. A 
Latin Bible was printed in this year by 
Johannes Petrusd’ Ferratis at Placentia, 
Italy, a copy of which is in the Am- 
brosian Library, Milan. Another copy 
is preserved in the Althorp Library, 
England. It was a happy circumstance 
that the first printed Bible should 
make its appearance in Latin, for this 
was the language which maintained its 
supremacy throughout Europe during 
the whole of the middle ages as the 
general language of literature, philos- 
ophy, legislation and religion ; it was 
also the medium of inter-communion 
between the learned men of all nations. 
From the establishment of the papacy, 
to the present day, it has constituted 
the liturgical language of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and it is still care- 


fully studied by every civilized race on 
account of the treasures contained in 
the vast repository of its literature. 
Latin, the language of the ancient Ro- 
mans, derived its name from the. small 
state of Latium, of which it was the 
vernacular tongue. With the Roman 
conquests it was carried beyond its 
originally narrow limits to the utmost 
boundaries of then known world 
and ultimately it became co-extensive 
with the Roman empire, in many cases 
mingling with and remoulding the dia- 
lects of the conquered nations. When, 
with the decline of the Roman power, 
it ceased tobe the medium of colloquial 
intercourse, it continued to hold its 
supremacy, and it is yet a living though 
language. Its origin may be 
traced back to the Pelasgians, an an- 
cient race by whom Greece and Italy 
were overspread at a very early period 
of history, and this identity of origin 
accounts for the similarity in some in- 
stances, which exists between the Greek 
and Latin languages. History records 
that in Italy the Pelasgian type was 
considerably altered by the influence 
of the numerous petty dialects, chiefly 
of Celtic origin, anciently spoken in 
that peninsula; and hence Latin pos- 
sesses a class of words and certain pe- 
culiarities of grammatical structure 
which are not to be found in Greek. 
On the other hand, Greek has deviated 
in many respects from the parent stock, 
where Latin has remained faithful to 
the original. Latin is inferior to Greek 
in the power of compounding words, 
but no language can surpass the Latin 


a dead 
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in the power of expressing in one word 
accessory thoughts combined with the 
principal idea. The Greco-Latins ap- 
pear to have preceded the Teutonic 
tribes in the colonization of southern 
parts of Europe. The Pelasgic or 
Hellenic Greeks were probably the first 
inhabitants of the interior of Greece, 
and the Lydian and other languages of 
Asia Minor, and perhaps the ancient 
languages of Macedonia and Thrace 
were allied to this stock. 

In 1475 a German Bible, with the 
leaves folioed, was printed at Augs- 
burg, Bavaria. This city was one of 
the chief centres of German art, and 
it was that the first Protestant 
Confession of Faith, drawn up by Me- 
lanchthon, set forth the doctrines held 
by Luther. This Confession was pre- 
sented to Charles V. ata German Diet, 
convened Jiine 20, 1530. With its sub- 


there 


sequent Apology it became a standard 
for the Reformers, and is even now 
regarded by many of the Lutherans as 


authoritative. When Melanchthon died 
in 1560, his remains were buried by 
the side of his friend Martin Luther, 
in the chapel of the old castle at Wit- 
tenberg. 

After the Celts and the Greco- Latins, 
the next tide of population which rolled 
from Asia into Europe was the Teuto- 
nic. The Teutonic tribes were in a 
special manner connected with the 
race, but the circum- 
stances under which they separated 
from the parent stock are involved in 
impenetrable obscurity. When they 
first appeared upon the page of history, 


Medo-Persian 


they were barbarians, destitute of the 
arts of social life, yet even then the in- 
herent energy of this race was apparent. 
Soon the Celtic nations were by them 
rapidly displaced, and in the fourth 
century they conquered the Roman 
empire. Under the name of Franks, 
Burgundians, Alemans and Visigoths in 
Gaul, or Heruli, Goths and Longobards 
in Italy, and of Suevi, Vandals and 
Ostrogoths in Spain, they rendered 
themselves conspicuous in the history 
of the middle ages, and unlike their 
predecessors, the Celts, they have re- 
tained their principal territorial posses- 
sions in Europe. In Spain, France and 
Italy they became mingled with other 
races, and contributed their quota to 
the formation of the languages of those 
countries; but Germany still forms the 
great stronghold of the Teutonic race. 
It was a wise adventure to translate 
the S.S. into the German language, for 
this tongue pervades all Germany, and 
is the medium of intercourse between 
the educated and the uneducated 
classes; it is the native dialect of Lu- 
ther, to whose influence may be as- 
cribed its present predominance. The 
German language was originally a dia- 
lect of High German, and was spoken 
in the circle of Misnia in Saxony. The 
primitive elements of modern German 
are to be found in the Gothic, the 
Francic and the Alemannic dialects. 
The latter was the ancient language 
spoken by the Teutonic race, who at 
one period were called the Suevi, or 
Suabians, probably from their having 
settled near the Baltic, once known as. 
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the Suabian Sea. In the beginning of 
the third century they migrated to the 
borders of the Roman empire, be- 
tween the Danube, the Rhine and the 
Main, and there they associated them- 
selves with other Germanic tribes, 
forming a confederacy to which the de- 
signation of Alemannic was subsequent- 
ly applied. This language appears 
to have been in use from the sixth to 
the eleventh or twelfth century, and in 
this ancient dialect can be traced the 
rudiments of the modern German, The 
earliest biblical writing in the language 
is a ‘‘ Harmony of the Gospels,’’ com- 
posed by Otfried, a monk of Alsace, in 
the year 870. 

A small folio Bible 
printed at Nuremberg, by Frisner and 
Sensenschmit, and another Latin Bible 
in folio was printed at Naples by Matt 
Moravus, with the assistance of de Mo- 
nacho. An edition of the Aurea Biblia 
was printed at Venice by Johan Zeiner 
de Reutlingen at Ulm; this is a manual 
of Bible histories prepared by Ant. 
Rampigollis. Another folio Latin Bi- 
ble passed through the press of Nicho 
las Jenson at Venice. Jenson possessed 
great skill as an engraver, and was sent 
by King Charles VII. to Mentz to ac- 
quire the new art of printing. He re- 
turned to France, his native country, 
and set up a press in Paris, but he was 
soon after driven out by Louis XI. He 
removed to Venice, where his skill soon 
made him prominent, and the form or 
proportion of the present Roman char- 
acters was first determined by him. His 
death occured about 1481. 


in Latin was 


A copy of the ‘‘ Jenson Bible’’ is 
preserved at the Lenox Library, and 
another copy is with the Societe: de 
l’Histoire des Protestantisme Francais, 
at Paris. This year was a remarkable 
one for splendid folio editions of the 
Scriptures, and two other individuals, 
Ratisbon and Reynsburck, areon record 
as printers of the Bible. A quarto La- 
tin also came from the press of Rava 
benis. 

In 1476 a folio Latin Bible appeared 
at Venice, printed by F. de Hailbrun - 
and N. de Frankfordia, whose names 
have already been mentioned. A copy 
of this Latin Bible can be seen at the 
Lenox Library. 

The earliest Italian version, now 
known to be in existence is that of Ma- 
lermi, commenced at Venice in 1471, 
and completed during the year 1476. 
Malermi, a Benedictine monk, after 
wards became abbot of a monastery of 
the order of St. Benoit, and several 
editions of his version are mentioned 
by Le Long. 

It was no act of folly to furnish these 
translations for the Italians, who for 
centuries have been a prey to tyranny 
and superstitution, for the people 
greatly needed the Word of God to free 
them from their spiritual and intellec- 
tual bondage. It is the opinion of 
Prince Bonaparte, whose views on this 
subject are highly regarded in Europe, 
that the affinity between Latin and Ita 
lian words goes far to prove that the 
Italian language is a remnant of a dia 
lect coeval with the Latin as spoken at 
Rome, and not derived from that langu- 
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age as it is generally supposed. Italy 
was peopled by several different na- 
tions, and the origin of some of them 
has given rise to much conjecture. The 
old Italic languages comprehending the 
Latin, Umbrian, Oscan, Siculian, and 
some others, were in course of time ab- 
sorbed in one language, which under 
the name of Latin became eventually 
the predominant language of the Roman 
empire. On the destruction of the em- 
pire by the Teutonic tribes, Latin still 
continued the language of the learned, 
but the vernacular of the populace, 
which probably had previously abound- 
ed in provincialisms, became mixed 
with the dialects of the invaders. Thus 
a new language was produced, which 
from the predominance of the Roman 
element was designated in Italy under 
the general name of Romaunt or Ro- 
mance. Out of this arose the Italian 
and several other European languages. 
The fact, however, must not be lost 
sight of that at the time of the first 
preaching of Christianity, the more 
civilized nations of the Roman empire 
were united by the bond of a common 
language, which to them was almost 
the only medium of poetry, learning 
and philosophy, and that language was 
the Greek. The conquests of Alexan- 
der the Great had been the primary 
cause of the wide diffusion of this 
language, and although the Grecian 
empire was afterwards supplanted by 
the Roman, yet the civilization, the arts 
and the language of Greece long re- 
mained predominant. 


1477- 

The first edition of the New Tes- 
tament in French was printed at 
Lyons by Buyer, and it was indeed no 
waste of time to translate the Bible 
from the original into alanguage spoken 
not only in France, but in parts of 
Switzerland and throughout Europe. 
The French Janguage is to a certain 
extent the medium of communication 
between peoplé of different nations, 
in almost every country on the conti- 
nent. Three principal languages, the 
Aquitainian, the Celtic and the Belzic, 
were spoken in Gaul at the time of the 
Roman invasion of that country. These 
languages, particularly the Celtic, which 
was the most widely diffused, com- 
mingled with the language of the Ro- 
man legions, and formed a new lan 
guage, which, from the predominance 
of Roman words and elements, was 
called, like the Italian language, the 
‘*Romance.’’ The stock of words en- 
tering into the Romance language was 
augmented by the addition of numer- 
ous Greek words borrowed from Mar- 
seilles, then a Greek colony. In the 
fifth century Gaul passed into the 
hands of the Teutonic nations; the 
Visigoths occupied the south, while 
the Franks and Burgundians estab- 
lished themselves in the north and 
east. Ultimately the Franks extended 
their dominion throughout the whole 
country, but being few in number, 
their language exercised little percept- 
ible influence. The ‘‘ Romance’’ there- 
fore continued to be the language of 
Gaul until about the tenth century, 
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when it seems to have diverged into 
two principal dialects, the /angue d’oc, 
spoken in the south, and the /angue 
@’oil or @oni, spoken in the north. 
During the thirteenth century the for- 
mer became the language of the court 
and capital of France, and finally 
merged into the language now denom- 
inated as the French. A translation 
in this vernacular is extant of all the 
epistles and gospels of the Latin Mis- 
sal, executed by De Vignay, at the com- 
mand of Jane of Burgundy, queen of 
Philip of Valois, king of France. The 
original MS. is in the library of the 
Convent .of St. Dominic, at Paris. 
The ‘‘ Historia Scolastica’’ of Peter 
Comestor was translated in French by 
Guiars des Moulins, and the MS. is 
preserved in the Bibliatheque Nationale 
at Paris. This work, now generally 
known as ‘‘La Bible Historiale,’’ was 
printed in 1487 by command of Charles 
VIII. of France. Among the Lans- 
downe MSS. in the British Museum, is 
a fine copy of a translation of the Bible 
as far as the Psalms, executed by Raoul 
de Presles, at the command of Charles 
V. 

In 1477 Jacobszoen printed a Bible 
in Dutch, at Delf, a town of the 
Netherlands, in Holland. No race of 
men could be more appreciative of the 
benefits of a translation of the Bible in 
their own language than the Holland 
Dutch ; and the writer records this 


solemn truth with confidence, as his 
better half is of Dutch and Scotch an- 


cestry. These two nationalities united, 
invariably make a happy combination. 


Dutch in many respects resembles 
the Flemish language, and like the lat- 
ter, is rich in compound words. It 
possesses more terms of Latin origin 
than the German, though fewer than 
the English ; and being derived, like 
the English, from the low German 
stem, many of its words present a re- 
markable analogy to the corresponding 
English terms. In pronunciation it is 
more guttural than the Flemish, and 
even than the German ; but although 
neither soft nor musical, it is sonorous 
and emphatic. It has not, says Dr. 
Bowring, the beauties of the vowelled 
idioms of the south, but it has charms 
they can never possess ; and especially 
in the variety and grace of its dimin- 
utives it may be compared with the 
richest among them. 

The first portion of the Hebrew 
Scriptures committed to the press was 
the Psalter, with the commentary of 
Rabbi Kimchi. It appeared in 1477, 
but it is not certain where the work of 
the typographer was performed. The 
Hebrew language in early times ex- 
tended over a vast extent of territory, 
and was very nearly allied to the ver- 
nacular of the Pheenicians. It was 
spoken at Tyre and Sidon, at Carthage, 
and in all the numerous colonies estab- 
lished by that enterprising people. It 
was a medium of communication up 
and down the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, the Greeks were familiar with it, 
and even the Canaanites conversed 
freely in Hebrew. The Hebrew is one 
of the three principal branches of the 
Shemitic languages, which Prof. Malan 
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divides in the following order: 1. To 
the northward, the Aramezan, which 
comprehends the West-Aramean or 
Syriac and the East-Aramzan or Chal- 
dee. 2. To the westward, the Canaa- 
nitish or Hebrew in Palestine and 
Phoenicia, of which the Punic is an off- 
shoot. 3. To the southward, the Ara- 
bic, to which also partly belongs the 
Ethiopic. The word ‘‘ Hebrew,’’ Abul- 
feder assures all doubters, comes from 
the name Eber, mentioned in Gen. x. 
21, to whom God granted the power of 
speaking Hebrew, as a reward for his 
reproof to the builders of the tower of 
Babel, commenced at a time when ‘‘the 
whole earth was of one language and of 
one speech.’’ This structure was too 
much of an architectural enigma for 


any one to venture a speculation on its 
probable form. 


1478. 

A version of the Scriptures was pub- 
lished in the Valencian or Catalonian 
dialect. Spain was furnished at an 
early period of time with versions of the 
Bible in the vernacular tongue, but not 
much is known concerning these trans- 
lations, except that some of them are 
attributed to the Albigenses who found 
their way to Spain. Several Spanish 
MSS. are extant, but in many instances 


no dates are affixed. Rev. Dr. C. V.A. 
Van Dyck, of Beirut, Syria, states in a 
letter, recently received, that ‘‘ John, 
Bishop of Seville, about 750 A. D., 
translated in Arabic a version of the 
Sacred Scriptures from the Vulgate of 
Jerome, which was used in Andalusia. 
It was never printed, and no copies 
have been found in the East, although 
the Jesuit Mariana found several copies 
in his day.’’ 

The Catalan is a cognate dialect of 
the Spanish language spoken in the 
province of Catalonia, and its early 
history is similar to that of the Cas- 
tilian or modern Spanish, both dialects 
originating from a mixture of Latin and 
Gothic. The Catalan became a fixed 
language in the twelfth century, when 
a code of international maritime laws 
was drawn up in Catalan by the citizens 
of Barcelona. An abstract of this code 
is still known as ‘‘the laws of Oleron.”’ 
Ancient Catalan was, in fact, but a 
provincial variety of the langue d’oc 
spoken in the south of France. A Ca- 
talon version of the Bible, written on 
parchment and containing a translation 
from the Latin of the Sacred Scriptures 
is preserved at Paris. 

CHARLES W. DaRLING. 


(To be continued.) 
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BANKERS AND CAPITALISTS OF COLORADO. 


MAJOR JEROME BYRON WHEELER. 


One of the very old ‘‘ Norman 
Names,’’ according to Lower, in the 
history of Cotentin, was Houelleur. 
It was introduced into England at the 
Conquest, by Robert le Whelere and 
Hugh le Welere (names found upon 
the Calendarium Rotulorium Origin- 
alium, now preserved in the British 
Museum). It became Wheeler, as the 
centuries elapsed, branches of the fam- 
ily bearing the surname becoming lo- 
cated in Surrey, Worcester, Warwick, 


Middlesex, Salop, Essex, and Lincoln- 


shire. Newenham Court, Tedbury, 
County Worcester, is one of its chief 
seats. The Wheeler family is now in 
the peerage of England, represented 
by Sir Trevot Wheeler, Baronet. 

The old heraldic crest is ‘‘an eagle 
displayed gules issuing out of a ducal 
coronet, or.’’ While the motto: 
Facie Tenus—‘‘ even to the face,’’ is 
as characteristic of Major Wheeler as 
it was of his Anglo-Norman progenitors 
who adopted it centuries ago. 

Among the earliest settlers of New 
England were the Wheelers of Eng- 
land, from whom Major Wheeler de- 
scended. His mother was an Emer- 
son—a second cousin of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, both, therefore, of the lin- 
eage of Ralph Emerson, and later, of 
Thomas Emerson, who, in 1606, had a 


grant of Bradbury, County Durham, 
where he built a market-cross on which 
was marked the Emerson crest—a lion 
rampant holding a battle axe. 
Thecharacteristics of the Norman pre- 
dominate in Major Wheeler—the Nor- 
mans whowere the intellectual as well as 
physical aristocracy of modern Europe. 
It is this resistless energy, in the face 
of all opposition, combined with intel- 
lectual grasp, that has given to America 
the name of the young Norman Nation. 
It is emphatically this trait which is so 
rapidly and marvellously developing 
the Rocky Mountain region of the 
United States, by men of whom Major 
Wheeler is'a type, where nothing but 
indomitable mental and physical forces 
could accomplish such astonishing re- 
sults. One instance of this kind may 
be cited in the great mining camp at 
Aspen—the Veteran Tunnel—owned 
by the Aspen Mining and Smelting 
Company, founded by Major Wheeler 
and his associates. The Veteran Tun- 
nel penetrates Aspen Mountain, through 
solid rock, two thousand feet, and 
nearly one thousand feet below the 
earth’s surface. Away back in the 
very heart of the mountain, in a little 
furnished room, I found an electric en- 
gine rendering the mysterious cavern 
luminous with incandescent light, and 
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supplying the power wherewith the 
little ore-laden cars are propelled from 
the very bowels of the earth into the 
light of day to become the coin of the 
realm. This is the first instance of the 
kind in the history of mining. It is 


progress in such measure as to astonish 
even Hon. Rossiter W. Raymond, and 
other visiting scientific gentlemen, who 
recently said he had come west to ob- 
tain the latest appliances of electricity 
in mining operations, to introduce them 


in the east. 

Jerome Byron Wheeler was born in 
the city of Troy, New York, Septem- 
bes 3, 1841. 

In his early youth he moved to the 
town of Waterford, Saratoga county, 
New York, where he attended the pub- 
lic school until the age of fifteen, when 
he took a clerical position for about 
one year, and then was engaged until 
the year 1861 in mechanical pursuits. 
Soon after the breaking out of the war 
of the Rebellion, he enlisted on his 
twenty-first birthday as a private in the 
Sixth New York Cavalry, which was 
then recruited in the city of Troy. 
After a few months spent in camp of 
instruction on Staten Island, New 
York, his regiment -was ordered to 
Washington, and soon after to Cloud 
Mills, Virginia, where the command 
was mounted, and from that time for- 
ward until the close of the war, the 
regiment was in active service, partici- 
pating in the Peninsula Campaign 
and all the battles of the Potomac, 
fighting with Sheridan in the Valley, 
and participating in the last battle of 


the Rebellion at Appomatox Court 
House. In 1862 he was commissioned 
as second lieutenant and assigned to 
the staff of the colonel of the regiment, 
Thos. C. Devin, on whose staff he re- 
mained from regiment to brigade, and 
from brigade to division until the close 
of the war, being mustered out in Sep- 
tember, 1865, with the rank of captain 
and brevet major. 

Soon after the war he took a position 
as bookkeeper in the city of Troy, 
holding that position for about eight’ 
months, when he went to New York 
city and engaged in the grain business 
with the firm of John F. Brakley & 
Co., remaining with that firm two 
years, and in 1869 accepted a position 
with the firm of Holt & Co., flour and 
commission merchants. He was made 
a partner in said firm a few years later, 
and so remained until the year 1879, 
when he severed his connection with 
that firm, and in company with Chas. 
B. Webster, purchased the dry goods 
business of R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York city. In the fall of 1882, Major 
Wheeler made a trip to Colorado, stop- 
ping at Denver, Leadville and Manitou. 
To assist the relative of a friend of his, 
he purchased the controlling interest 
in two mines near the town of Aspen, 
and presented a one-eighth interest in 
said mines to the party mentioned. 
The following winter he purchased 
three additional mines lying near the 
two originally purchased, and in the 
summer of 1883 returned to Manitou 
with his family, to look at the mines 
he had purchased the previous year. 
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Soon after his arrival in Colorado, he, 
in company with a friend, Mr. Robert 
S. Holf, took atrip to Aspen. They 
spent several days at Aspen, and were 
much pleased with the beautiful camp, 
and at once concluded to make some 
investments there, and if possible as- 
sist the residents of the town to develop 
the mines, in the richness of which 
they seemed to have great confidence. 
After purchasing a smelter that had 
been erected the previous year, but 
which had never been run, Major 
Wheeler returned to New York, and 
interested his partner, Mr. Webster, as 
well as Mr. Holt, in the enterprise. 
They each concluded to put in $50,- 
ooo, and immediately organized a cor- 
poration known as the Aspen Smelting 
Company. Mr. Wheeler returned to 
Colorado a few weeks later, bringing 
with him Mr. W. B. Devereux, a met- 
allurgist, who at once took charge of 
the small smelting plant previously pur- 
chased, and soon afterward opened an 
ore market for the purchase of ores. 
Major Wheeler then organized a bank 
in Aspen under the firm name of J. B. 
Wheeler & Co., taking as a cashier 
and partner, Mr. D. M. Van Hoeven- 
bergh. 

It soon became apparent that the 
owners of mines were correct in their 
opinion as to the value and richness of 
their property, and no sooner was an 
ore market opened and cash paid for 
all ores delivered, than a fresh impetus 
was given the mining industry in the 
camp, and soon the mines that had laid 
dormant for several years were being 


worked, and their value and richness 
begun to be demonstrated. Several 
hundred thousand dollars worth of ore 
was purchased before a pound of it was 
smelted. It is doubtful if ever a smel- 
ter was started under such difficult cir- 
cumstances as was the Aspen Mining 
& Smelting Company. 

The ores purchased contained a very 
small percentage of lead, were very re- 
fractory, and contained no iron. Coke 
could only be obtained by transferring 
it on burros over a high mountain 
range. 

During the winter of 1882-1883 Mr 
Wheeler purchased some coal land 
thirty-five miles from Aspen, and im- 
mediately begun to test the coal, to 
ascertain whether it was suitable for 
the manufacture of coke. 

Finding that it was a good coking 
coal, he immediately commenced the 
construction of coke ovens, being 
obliged to transport the material for 
same by rail and wagon from Denver. 
The ovens built are probably the most 
costly ones ever erected in the State of 
Colorado. The cost of transportion 
on coke from the ovens to Aspen was 
from twenty-five to thirty dollars. As 
soon as a sufficient quantity had been 
manufactured and transported to the 
smelter, the latter was ‘‘ blown in,”’ 
and although many of the ores con- 
tained eight or nine per cent. of zinc, 
besides other refractory elements, still 
the smelter was run successfully, and 
the bullion produced was probably the 
richest ever turned out by any smelter 
in the state. It soon became necessary 
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to increase the smelter plant, to erect 
roasters, to put in water power, and 
many Other improvements. 

The smelting was continued until 
about one million eight hundred 
thousand dollars worth of bullion 
had been produced. Soon after ship- 
ments of bullion begun to go for- 
ward, and the attention of miners and 
capitalists was drawn to this new camp. 
Believing its future would justify the 
building of a railroad, Major Wheeler 
associated himself with a number of 
capitalists, and the building of the 
Colorado Midland, a standard gauge 
road, was commenced, and in Febru- 
ary, 1888, the trains were running into 
Aspen, and the Colorado Midland was 
an established fact. Although the 
Midland was a pioneer railroad, the 
Denver & Rio Grande also extended 
their lines to Aspen, and the year 1888 
found Aspen connected with the out- 
side world by two good lines of rail- 
way. Before the Colorado Midland 
Railway was opened, the Grand River 
Coal & Coke Company was organized, 
and Major Wheeler became a large 
stockholder in same, and immediate 
steps were taken to open up the mines 
of the Company to supply the Roaring 
Fork Valley, adjacent towns and the 
The amount of de- 


railway with coal. 
velopment work accomplished up to 
the present date in these mines is most 
wonderful, and to-day they are capable 


of producing two thousand tons 
per diem of coking, domestic and 
steam coal. The Company has also 
erected about two hundred and fifty 


coking ovens, which are producing 
coke equal in quality to any manu- 
factured in the United States, and 
second in quality only to the famous 
Cardiff coke in England. 

January 1, 1888, Mr. Wheeler re- 
tired from the firm of R. H. Macy & 
Co., having been engaged in the dry- 
goods business for nine years. During 
that period the business had increased 
and expanded, and upon his retirement 
the volume of business had more than 
doubled, which was largely due to his 
energy and perseverance. 

The Banking house of J. B. Wheeler 
& Co. at Aspen has steadily increased 
in prosperity, and has not only the 
confidence of the eitizens of Aspen, but 
of the entire banking system of Colo- 
rado. In May, 1889, Major Wheeler 
opened his second bank in Manitou, 
and in July of the same year he opened 
his third bank, in Colorado City. 

Aspen, Manitou, City, 
Colorado Springs and Colorado con- 


Colorado 


gratulate themselves upon the coming 
of such men as Major Wheeler from 
the East. 
phenominal, especially in developing 
the resources of the state, he has used 


While his success has been 


the resultant wealth, the most of it at 
least, in ways that contribute to the 
general welfare, thus demonstrating his 
confidence in the future of Colorado. 

Very little of his accumulations has 
been taken out of the state that has so 
abundantly responded to his energetic 
application to business. Indeed it ap- 
pears to be a pleasure to transfer mi- 
neral wealth merely from one to an- 
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other, the right of property, however, 
inuring to the capitalist because of that 
fortiter in re facie tenus, which has ren- 
dered his career both honorable and 
successful. 

It has been frequently said to the 
writer ‘‘Wheeler made Aspen.’’ He 
certainly had much to do with awaken- 
ing Aspen out of restless sleep. This 
he did by the magnetic touch of capital 
which revealed the hidden treasures in 
her mountains. Soon after the loco- 
motive came, partly at his bidding, to 
do the will of both miner and engineer; 
and then came the rivulet of commer- 
cial prosperity to Aspen which is now 
a widening river. 

In all that pertains to the welfare of 
‘Manitou all the year round,’’ Major 
Wheeler takes a deep interest. He, 
with a few others, laid his hand to the 
lever, and immediately wheels began 
to revolve that will take the locomotive 
to the summit of Pike’s Peak. He is 
President of the Manitou Mineral Water 
Company, by virtue of which these de- 
licious waters may find their way to all 
the homes of the land. He built 
Wheeler Block, his banking house, out 
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of Colorado red sand-stone, the largest 
and finest in this beautiful mountain 
resort. Here he built Windermere, 
his summer residence, transforming its 
site, granulated rock, into a place 
where flowers grow and. breathe their 
perfume, and where luxuriant grass 
mantles with living green the rocks 
upon which its foundations rest. Win- 
dermere comprises about five acres, 
elliptical in form, in the heart of Ma- 
nitou. The illustration affords a cor- 
rect view, with its surroundings. In 
front may be seen a portion. of the 
park, with Ruxton Creek hidden from 
view by shrubbery, and the rear por- 
tion of the Navajo Springs Building in 
the right hand lower corner. As bar- 
riers against the north wind the moun- 
tains rise into the empyrean. 

In 1870 Major Wheeler married Miss 
Harriet Macy Valentine, a native of 
Nantucket, Massachusetts. With his 
surviving children, Elsie and Marion, 
they spend part of their time at Winder- 
mere, in Manitou, where 


‘Apollo still the long, long summer gilds.’’ 


Henry DupDLey TEETOR. 
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MEN OF THE DAY. 


LEWIS ALBERT SAYRE. 


THE eminence to which this famous 
representative of the medical profes- 
sion of New York has attained, stands 
as the sum of two factors that have 
been conspicuousall through his career : 
A native genius for this particular work, 
that has kept him in it against all di- 


verting calls, and a capacity for mental 
and physical labor that has brought the 
best possible results, whether in study, 
application of 


investigation, or the 
knowledge in actual Men 
may leap to fame in some professions 
or occupations in a single-hour ; in that 


practice. 
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of medicine, years of proved capacity, 
and a first call that might almost be 
said—as in the ministry—to have come 
from a voice higher than any of earth, 
are the essentials to such fame as a 
reputable man would have. Such rec- 
ognition, in its best form, has long 
since come to Dr. Sayre, and the people 
know that it is deserved. 

Lewis A. Sayre was born at Bottle 
Hill—now Madison—Morris county, 
New Jersey, on February 29, 1820. 
He came of a family long and honor- 
ably known in that section of the 
country, his grandfather, Ephraim 
Sayre, having been a quartermaster in 
the Revolution, and a devoted patriot, 
at whose house Washington made his 
headquarters previous to the battle of 
Springfield. His father, Archibald 
Sayre, was a wealthy farmer of Morris 
county, prominent in local affairs, and 
a worthy member of the community. 
The son received his primary education 
at the local academy, and was subse- 
quently placed under the tuition of a 
cousin, Edward A. Stiles, a grad- 
uate of Yale, and, at a later period, 
superintendent of public education for 
New Jersey, who at that time presided 
over Wantage Seminary, at Decker- 
town, New Jersey. Young Sayre spent 
two years at that institution, and then 
went to live with an uncle, David A. 
Sayre, a banker, in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. He attended Transylvania 
University, and after passing through 
the full course of study, was graduated, 
in 1839. 

His uncle had hoped that he would 


devote his life to the ministry, but the 
gifts of nature, and a set. purpose, drew 
him in another direction. Medicine 
was his ambition, and going east again 
he began its study, under Dr. David 
Green, of New York. He then en- 
tered the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and in 1842 received the de 

gree of Doctor of Medicine, presenting, 
at graduation, a thesis on ‘‘ Spinal 
Irritation,’ that was recognized as an 
evidence of unusual ability, and was 
published in the Western Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

Dr. Sayre immediately received the 
appointment of Prosector of Surgery, 
under Prof. Willard Parker, in the insti- 
tution from which he had just grad 
uated, and in 1852, being compelled 
to resign because of his extensive prac 
tice, he was appointed Emeritus Pros 
ector. In 1853 he was appointed 
surgeon to Bellevue Hospital, and in . 
1859 surgeon to the Charity . Hospital 
on Blackwell’s Island ; and of this in- 
stitution he became consulting surgeon 
in 1873. He was one of the prime 
movers in the organization of the Bel- 
levue Hospital Medical College in 1861, 
and upon the formation of its faculty 
was made professor of Orthopedic Sur- 
gery and Fractures and Luxations, and 
afterward of Clinical Surgery, which 
chairs he yet fills. 

Dr. Sayre was also one of the foun- 
ders of the New York Pathological So- 
ciety, and active in the formation of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, 
and the American Medical Association, 
and was elected vice-president of the 
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latter in 1866, and president in 1880. 
The address delivered by Dr. Sayre at 
the thirty-first annual session held at 
New York in June of that year, and 
published in the transactions of the 
association, is a model of its kind, and 
illustrative of his views upon important 
questions, and his terseness and clear- 
ness of expression. 

In 1866 Dr. Sayre was appointed 
Resident Physician of the city of New 
York, and made great efforts for the 
improvement of the hygienic conditions 
of the city." His reports to the Board 
of Health upon cholera, compulsory 
vaccination, drainage, sewerage, and 
other questions of vital import, show a 
careful consideration of the best inter- 
ests of the community, and a thorough 
knowledge of the subject of hygiene. 

In 1876, Dr. Sayre was appointed by 
the American Medical Association a del- 
egate to the International Medical 
Convention, held at Philadelphia, in 
the same year. In that learned 
body he read a paper on ‘‘ Morbus 
Coxarius’’ or hip-joint disease, having 
been the first American surgeon who 
performed the operation for the rem- 
edy of this affection, with a successful 
result. Dr. Sayre also at this time 
performed the operation before Con- 
gress, at the conclusion of which Prof. 
Lister feel that this 
demonstration would of itself have 
been a sufficient reward for my voy- 
age across the Atlantic.’’ His first 
‘operation was performed in 1854, 
and reported in the Mew York Sour- 
nal of Medicine, for January, 1855. 


remarked, ‘‘I 


Although others had tried before him, 
this was the first successful operation 
in America, and was, indeed, a success 
in every respect, the deformity being 
slight, and motion perfect. He has 
since performed this difficult operation 
seventy-three times. 

In 1871, Dr. Sayre made a visit to 
Europe, and widened and extended his 
professional fame upon that side of the 
sea. By special invitation, he lectured 
upon hip-joint disease and its remedy 
before several medical societies, who 
extended a warm welcome, and greeted 
his demonstrations with marked enthu- 
siasm. 

Of late years he has given much at- 
tention to the treatment of Potts’ dis- 
ease, and lateral curvature of the spine. 
His method being by suspension of the 
body, and the application of plaster- 
of-Paris bandages, in Potts’ disease, 
from which the most astonishing results 
have been obtained. In lateral curva- 
ture the same treatment with the ad- 
dition of proper gymnastic exercises, is 
followed by the greatest success. 

In 1877 he was appointed by the 
American Medical Association, a 
delegate to the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, held at Manchester, England, 
in the same year. ‘The fame of his 
wonderful success in the healing of 
spinal affections had preceded him, and, 
as upon former occasions, he was invited 
to lecture before the leading medical so- 
cieties and atthe principal hospitals. In 
London he gave lectures upon, and de- 
monstrations of, his mode of treatment, 
at the University College Hospital, 
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Guy’s, St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’ 
and the Royal Orthopedic. © He subse- 
quently accepted invitations from Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Cork, at each of which places he lectured 
and gave demonstrations, being afforded 
abundant opportunities for public tests 
of the value of his mode of treatment 
and appliances, and being greeted with 
great cordiality by his professional 
brethren. At one of his lectures be- 


fore the British Medical Association, 
he received the most flattering acknowl- 
edgements of that body, in an editorial 
comment by the British Medical Four- 
nal of August 18, 1877, as follows :— 

‘Resolutions were carried by accla- 
mation warmly thanking him for the 


generous and devoted course which he 
pursued in spending so large an amount 
of time and trouble in bringing under 
the notice of the profession in this 
country the methods and details of 
proceedings, by which he carried out 
his treatment of angular and lateral 
curvature of the spine, which consti- 
tutes a new era in that department of 
surgery, and-of which the already 
proved success entitles us to say that 
this method of treatment will prove an 
inestimable boon to thousands of per- 
sons now and hereafter.”’ 

The Lancet, of July 4, 1877, in con- 
cluding a most complimentary notice of 
his demonstrations and lectures at the 
University College Hospital of London, 
said : 

‘*We are not blind to the fact that 
much of the success obtained is due to 
Dr. Sayre’s own rare physiological and 


mechanical skill, but his principles are 
as sound physically as their application 
is mechanically expert, and we thank 
him most heartily for the trouble he 
has taken in England to illustrate and 
enforce them.’’ 

A correspondent of the Medica/ 
Record, September 5, 1877, speaking 
of Dr. Sayre’s demonstration at Man- 
chester, says: ‘‘He spoke an hour 
and a half, in a manner which de- 
lighted these men amazingly. They 
expressed their gratification in the 
most complimentary terms which could 
be employed. They declared, and 
with great earnestness, that Prof. 
Sayre, by his lectures and demonstra- 
tions, had effected a permanent revo- 
lution in the surgical treatment of 
spinal deformities, and the unanimous 
thanks of the Association were ten- 
dered him amid applause which was 
little less than deafening.’’ 

While abroad upon this occasion Dr. 
Sayre prepared ‘‘An Illustrated Treatise 
on Spinal Disease and Lateral Curva- 
ture,’’ which he dedicated to the medi- 
cal profession of Great Britain, in 
grateful acknowledgement of their gen- 
erous and cordial reception. 

As a lecturer, Dr. Sayre’s style is 
very vigorous and clear, terseness and 
simplicity adding to its impressiveness, 
while his ready logic and power of 
illustration, with his rich fund of humor 
and fancy, stamp him as one peculiarly 
endowed for imparting instruction. 
His many professional writings are 
marked by the same characteristics, 
and seldom fail to convey the full 
meaning of the author. 
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The following are some of his prin- 
cipal contributions to medical litera- 
ture: 

‘*Chorea induced by Mental Anx- 
iety.’’ ‘‘Cases of Chronic Abcess in 
the Cellular Tissue of the Peritoneum.’’ 
‘*Spina Bifida, the Tumor removed by 
Ligature.’’ ‘‘Case of Perforation of 
the Rectum, followed by an extensive 
Recto-Faecal Abcess and Caries of the 
Coccyx, and Sacrum.’’ ‘‘ Exsection 
of the Head of the Femur and Removal 
of the Upper Rim of the Acetabulum 
for Morbus Coxarius.’’ ‘‘ Treatment 
of Croup by Inhalation of Steam.”’ 
‘*Lead Palsy from the Use of a Cos- 
metic.’’ ‘‘ Mechanical Treatment of 
Chronic Inflamation of the Joints of 
the Lower Extremities.’’ ‘‘ Partial 
Paralysis from Reflex Irritation caused 
by Congenital Phymosis.’’ ‘‘A simple 
Dressing for Fracture of the Clavicle.’’ 
‘¢On Anchylosis.’’ ‘‘ Clinical Lectures 
on Disease of the Hip-Joint.’’ ‘‘Spi- 
nal Anemia, with Partial Paralysis and 
Want of Co-ordination from Irritation 
of the Genital Organs.’’ ‘‘ Report on 
Fractures.’’ ‘‘ Report on Potts’ Dis- 
ease, or Caries of the Spine treated by 
Extension and Plaster-of-Paris Band- 
age.’’ ‘*On Disease of the Knee- 
Joint.’’ ‘‘ On the Deleterious Results 
of a Narrow Prepuce and Preputial Ad- 
hesions.’’ ‘‘Spondylitis and Rotary 
Lateral Curvature of Spine.’’ ‘‘On 
the Necessity of Cutting Contractured 
Tissues in Cases of Deformity be- 
fore traction is attempted.’’ Other 
papers than these might be men- 
tioned, but enough have been named 


to show the variety of his surgical labors, 
and the width of the field in which he 
has so successfully worked. 

Dr. Sayre has also published ‘‘ A 
Practical Manual of the Treatment of 
Club-foot,’’ which is highly esteemed 
and has already passed through several 
editions’ and ‘‘Lectures on Orthopedic 
Surgery and Diseases of the Joints,’’ a 
large volume of some five hundred 


pages, illustrated by nearly three hun 
dred wood cuts, which is regarded as the 
leading authority in that department of 
surgery, and which has not only reached 


its second edition, but has been trans- 
lated into French and German, and is 
now being translated into Spanish. 
Some years ago, the British Medical 
Fournal (which is probably the highest 
authority recognized by the medical 
world), in speaking of a recent German 
translation of this work, said :— 
‘*Dr. Sayre’s methods have 
such universally recognized currency 
and value throughout English-speaking 
countries, and are so well known and 
largely practiced throughout Europe, 
that it is surprising these valuable lec- 
tures have not before been translated 
into German. Time, which tries all 
things, has set its seal of emphatic and 
general approval both on the principles 
and methods which Dr. Sayre has in- 
geniously devised, ably illustrated and 
successfully carried into practice. 
‘‘He has removed a great mass of 
painful, tedious and almost incurable 
complaints into the region of curable 
and easily managed affections. He 
has substituted a simple and practical 


how 
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method, within the reach of every prac- 
titioner, for costly, complicated and 
heavy mechanical devices which were 
accessible only to the few, and which 
only imperfectly and occasionally ful- 
filled their objects. Few men have in 
‘their generation accomplished so much 
for the relief of humanity, and his 
name will go down to posterity, with 
that of Marion Sims, as among the 
most distinguished benefactors whom 
the American medical profession has 
produced for the glory of medicine and 
the good of mankind during this cen- 


tury.’” 

Dr. Sayre’s wonderful success is not 
only recognized abroad, but tributes of 
a high character are paid him contin- 


ually here at home, in these later days. 
Out of the many that might be chosen, 
we select one, from the presidential 
address, delivered by Dr. E. H. Brad- 
ford, before the Orthopzdic Associa- 
tion, and published in the Boston 
Medical Journal of September 26, 
1889. After giving a history of ortho- 
pedic surgery from the beginning, he 
said : 

‘*It is scarcely necessary to mention 
the name of Dr. Sayre in connection 
with the subject of orthopedic surgery. 
His fame in this regard is world-wide ; 
one achievement alone would be suff- 
cient for his renown—the well-known 
plaster corset; but it is not for this, 
or for his able advocacy of excision, 
for which alone are due our special 
thanks, so much as to the one great 
fact of the influence he has excited. 
It is to him we owe the wide-spread 

xi—5 


interest which brings help to us from 
all over the country. Orthopedic sur- 
gery is no longer—thanks to the energy 
of Dr. Sayre, his brilliancy as a writer 
and a teacher -—a neglected branch of 
surgery. The surgeon no longer looks 
upon the treatment of orthopedic cases 
as a forlorn hope of despairing surgical 
duty, or as a matter to be relegated to 
the commercial instincts of the maker 
of trusses. . . . Dr. has not 
only promoted the cause of the treat- 
ment of deformities; he has broadened 
the field of general surgery.’’ 

He is also the inventor of several in- 


Sayre 


struments which have proved efficient 
aids to the surgeon, among which is 
the uvulatome, club-foot-shoe, scrotal 
clamp, flexible probe, improved tra- 
cheotomy tube, and various splints 
and appliances for use in orthopedic 
surgery, which have proved of the high- 
est value to the profession and of re- 
markable utility in the treatment of 
deformities. 

During Dr. Sayre’s first visit to Eu- 
rope, in 1871-1872, he was created a 
Knight of the Order of Wasa by Charles 
IV., of Sweden, in recognition of his 
valuable services to science, the king 
being personally cognizant of the accu- 
racy of his method of diagnosis, and 
the success of his modes of treatment 
through the skill displayed by him in 
the case of a member of the royal fam- 
ily, whom he was called upon to attend. 
The Medical Society of Norway con- 
in this action of the Swedish 
electing Dr. Sayre an 


curred 
monarch by 
honorary member. 
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‘Dr. Sayre is yet engaged in the vari- 
ous labors of his profession, with a 
skill that has been heightened by years 
of experience and a vigor that has been 
strengthened by the success that has 
followed his labors in the past. In 
practice, in teaching to others the 
knowledge he has learned, and with his 
pen, he is benefitting mankind through 
divers channels, and adding to the fame 
that was long since secure. In addi- 


tion to the positions already enumer- 
ated, he is consulting surgeon to St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital and to the North- 
western Dispensary; and a member of 
the American Medical Association ; the 
New York Academy of Medicine ; the 
County Medical Society; New York 


County Medical Association; New 
York State Medical Association ; 
New York 
which he has been President ; an hon- 
orary member of the New Brunwsick 
Medical Society ; and also an honorary 


European 


the 


Pathological Society, of 


member of those great 
bodies, the British Medical Associa- 
Society 
So- 
He 


has been too busy in his profession 


tion, the Medico-Chirurgical 
of Edinburgh, and the Medical 
ciety of St. Petersburg, Russia. 


to accept any positions of a civic or 
political character, except a service 
from 1845 to 1861 as surgeon general 
of the first division of the New York 
Militia. 

Dr. Sayre’s great success in his pro- 
fession, as has already been said, is 
due primarily to a natural gift made 


effective in hard work ; while the spe- 
cial features of that success are an ac- 
curacy of observation, clearness and 
decision in diagnosis, 
promptness in execution when neces- 
sity requires, and the courage to do 
what he thinks ought to be done, and 
to abide by the consequences. A con- 
versationalist of the highest order, so- 
cial in his intercourse with his friends, 
approachable by all, a student and 
thinker as well as a worker, and glad 
to do all the good that lies within his 
power, he has been and is one of the 


making his 


leaders in the great world of medicine 
and surgery. The position to which 
he has attained can be described in no 
better words, and certainly from no 
greater authority, than to quote the 
conclusion of the remarks made by the 
eminent Dr. S. D. Gross of Philadel- 
phia, before the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, on January 


class of 


10, 1880, as stenographically reported 
by G. F. Gundrum. Dr. Gross said : 
‘* Dr. Sayre has done wonders in the 
He 


himself 


field of surgery. has not only 
made a through- 
out the but 


also made a fame for the nation. | 


fame for 


civilized world, has 
shall probably not be here when he 
shall pass away, to write his biography 
—as I am a number of years older than 
he—to tell the world of his wonderful 
achievements ; but he will need none, 
for the world is already his biographer. 
It has erected to him a monument 
199 


more durable than marble or brass! 
SEELYE A. WILLSON. 
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PROGRESS OF METALLURGICAL SCIENCE IN THE WEST. 


¢ 


[AN interesting pamphlet lately ap- 
pered from the Denver Press, entitled 
‘Progress of Metallurgical Science in 
the West’’ and containing the address 
of Richard Pearce, Esq., President of 
the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, delivered in Denver upon the 
occasion of the Colorado meeting. Mr. 
Pearce is also President of the Colo- 
rado Scientific Society, and for several 
years has been Manager of the Boston 
& Colorado Smelting Company of 
Argo, near Denver. He is, therefore, 
eminently qualified to speak upon a 
subject which commands so much at- 
tention throughout the country, the 
refining of gold and silver from the 
mines of Colorado and the West. The 
following are extracts from his ad- 
dress :] 

Iam deeply sensible of the honor 
you have conferred on me in electing 
me your president for this year. ° It is 
difficult to understand why I have me- 
rited such distinction at your hands, 
except that I may possibly have helped, 
in some small way, in the development 
of metallurgical practice in the West. 

The responsibility of preparing an 
address for this occasion has caused 
me considerable thought and anxiety. 
Unlike my predecessors in office, many 


of whom have dealt in their presiden- 
tial addresses with subjects covering a 
wide field, which they could survey 
with the confidence born of their own 
extensive knowledge, I have been con- 
fined by my experience, during the last 
twenty-five years, almost wholly to that 
portion of metallurgical science which 
bears especially on the treatment of 
Yet perhaps some 
sort of general review of the progress 
of this branch of metallurgy in the 
West, besides being the contribution I 
feel myself best qualified to offer, may 
prove acceptable to many of the mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

Some few of the gentlemen present 
will remember the crude condition of 
metallurgical practice as it was con- 


gold and silver. 


ducted in Colorado only twenty-five 
years ago. My own personal experience 
covers a period of eighteen years; and 
during this comparatively short time I 
have seen the most astonishing changes 
in the conduct of metallurgical works. 
In all probability the marked progress 
which this country has exhibited could 
hardly be reached anywhere else, and 
this result has been achieved mainly 
by the activity and enterprise so charac- 
teristic of the men of the West. 

The first little successful attempt at 
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smelting made at Black Hawk, in 1867, 
by Ex-Senator N. P. Hill, representing 
the Boston & Colorado Smelting Com- 
pany, proved a great boon to the 
miners, who were almost overpowered 
with the difficulties of ore-reduction. 
His works were erected at a time when 
mining was threatened with collapse ; 
and they afforded a ready market for 
ores which failed to yield their gold by 
the old-fashioned stamp-mill process. 
The whole operation of smelting, as 
conducted at that time, was a very 
simple one, and, in these days, would 
be regarded as a process involving very 
little metallurgical skill, rewarded by 
what would appear to be very large 
profits. But when we consider the 
difficulties which even the most expe- 
rienced metallurgist had to contend 
with, such as the scarcity and inferior 
quality of building and refractory ma- 
terials, the high price of labor and 
fuel, and the 
which the product had to bear in its 
transportation to Swansea, Wales, we 


heavy freight charges 


are not surprised that the rates for 
treatment which 
high. 

The system adopted by the Boston 
-& Colorado Smelting Company at that 
time, and so successfully conducted by 
Prof. Beeger, the father of smelting in 
the West, consisted in the concentra- 
tion of the gold, silver and copper into 
a rich matte by two operations, viz.: 
roasting, and smelting in reverberatory 
furnaces. The degree of concentra- 
tion was about eight or ten tons into 
one. The further treatment of the 


prevailed were so 


matte, for the extraction of the silver 
and gold, was given in Swansea, Wales. 

These facts are not merely points of 
technical they could 
scarcely be overlooked by any histo- 
rian of Colorado, for the stimulating 
effects of this little establishment at 
Black Hawk had a marked influence 
on the subsequent development and 
importance of this great State. 

For a period of ten years, from 1870 
to 1880, other metallurgical systems 
were represented in Colorado, in the 
shape of amalgamation works, or mills, 
of a different type from the gold mills 
of Gilpin county. These were estab- 
lished in the silver-districts of George- 
one or two 


reminiscence ; 


town and Caribou, and 
other localities, and were, on the whole, 
fairly successful; at the present time, 
however, owing to the low cost of 
smelting, there is not a single silver- 
amalgamation mill in successful opera- 
tion in this State. 

The treatment of gold and silver 
ores by smelting with lead was prac- 
ticed to some extent in the early days 
of mining in Colorado; but, owing to 
the scarcity of the latter metal, lead- 
smelting can hardly be said to have 
been When I visited 
Georgetown in 1871, I was credibly in- 
formed that the ‘‘Brown Mining and 
Smelting Company,’’ one of the old 
pioneer mining companies of Clear 
Creek county, had been obliged to im- 
port from Chicago, in the form of pig- 
lead, and at acost for freight alone of one 
hundred and thirty dollars per ton, the 
lead required for the reduction of 


successful. 
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silver-ores; and, in the summer of 1874, 
the old Swansea works, near Denver, 
used granulated lead for the reduction 
of silver-ores, in reverberatory furnaces 
of very small capacity. Various at- 
tempts were made in different parts of 
the State to smelt ores by the lead- 
system, but I think I am correct in say- 
ing that scarcely one of those establish- 
ments was conducted with any financial 
success. 

The year 1877 was marked by the 
great discoveries in Leadville ; and in 
the following year lead-smelting began 
in earnest. At the outset, everything 
was necessarily very crude; and the 
first attempts at smelting were con- 
ducted without much regard to scien- 
tific principles. The rich carbonate of 
lead, however, proved to be easy of 
reduction’; and sufficient local skill 
was found to conduct the business with 
profit. 

As a result of keen competition, im- 
proved methods were soon adopted. 
Under the skillful guidance of such 
men as Grant, Eilers, Fohr, Meyer, 
Hahn, and others, the business soon 
settled down to a practice based on 
sound principles ; and to-day we have 
monuments of the skill and enterprise 
of these gentlemen in Denver, Pueblo, 
and Leadville, which, I think, will 
compare favorably with any other lead- 
smelting establishments in the world. 

The superior skill which has been 
brought to bear on smelting is the re- 
sult of a more intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the scientific principles in- 
volved ;.and a great deal of valuable 


knowledge has been gained from the 
experience of a few years of practical 
work. Changes have been made in 
the form and size of the furnaces ; the 
proper composition of the slag has 
been determined ; and a great many 
devices and improvements have been 
adopted to keep pace with the vigorous 
competition which has existed in Col- 
orado since the era when lead-smelting 
began. To this, mainly, we may as- 
cribe the superior advantages which 
Colorado offers as a market for ores. 
These advantages are felt in a great 
many districts outside of the State ; 
for a large proportion of the ore 
smelted comes into the Colorado mar- 
ket from other States and Territories. 

The following table, which I have 
prepared from data collected by a 
friend, will show the commercial ad- 
vantages which the miner has exper- 
ienced by the progressive development 
of the smeltingindustry. For the sake 
of comparison, I have selected ores 
which have no special value as fluxes, 
or as aids to smelting, and will con- 
sider them merely in relation to their 
intrinsic value, and endeavor to show 
the returns which the miner gets now, 
as compared with the figures of eighteen 
years ago. In other words, the net 
percentage value of an ore to the miner 
to-day is compared with the value for 
successive periods from 1871. The 
value of the silver has been figured 
from $1.29 per ounce in 1871, down to 
93 cents in 1889, and, for the years 
prior to the resumption of specie pay- 
ment, the premium on gold is taken 
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into consideration. The slight falling 
off in 1874 and 1875 was due to the de- 
pression following the financial panic 
in the fall of 1873. For a time, silver- 
ores were rather a drug on the market, 
and prices consequently fell off. 


Percentage of 
total value 
paid to the 
miner. 

1871 100 ozs. 65. 

1872 65. 

1873 ’ 65.5 

1874 ia 53-6 

1875 60. 

1876 : 67.2 

1877 é 64.3 

1878 ; 65. 

' 1879 70. 
1880 74. 
1881 : 74. 
1882 43 76. 
1883 76.5 

.. 4 1884 81. 

1885 ‘ 77. 

1886 80. 

1887 

1888 

1889 


In 1875 silver was worth about $1.40 
currency. Its present 
value is something over 92 cents, or 
34-28 per cent. less than in 1875. 
Taking the output of the Colorado 
mines alone for 1888 in round numbers 


Contents in 


Place. Year. : 
silver per ton. 


Black Hawk, 











per ounce in 


at 18,000,000 ounces, this reduction in 
price amounts to the sum of $8,600,- 
000, which is considerably beyond the 
total value of the gold and silver pro- 
duct of the State before the develop- 
ment of the Leadville mines. 

It will be seen from these figures 
that if it were not for the great efforts 
which have been made from time to 
time to cheapen the cost of smelting, 
silver mining here would have received 
its death-blow long ere this. 

The decline in silver has brought the 
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net value of the ore to the miner down 
to about the same as it was thirteen 
years ago, but the cost of mining has 
been largely reduced by improved fa- 
cilities for transportation, by cheaper 
labor and by cheaper materials, en- 
abling him to sell at a profit ores that 
formerly were worthless. These same 
elements have, of course, helped the 
smelter to a still greater degree, and 
there is yet room for further improve- 
ment. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Guiter- 
man, I am able to present a statement 
showing the quantity of ore smelted 
by the smelting works in Colorado for 
the year 1888: Total ore smelted, 
596,594 tons; this includes 72,147 
tons from other States and Territories, 
leaving a total tonnage of ores pro- 
duced in Colorado of 524,447, or 88 
per cent. 

In the year 1877 the total smelting 
capacity of Colorado probably did not 
exceed 20,000 tons, or about 3% per 
cent. of the amount treated last year. 

The present capacity of lead blast- 
furnaces, of modern construction, is 
from 60 to 65 tons of material per day, 
exclusive of fuel. This represents, on 
an average, from 40 to 45 tons of ore 
per day. 

The system adopted by the Boston 
Colorado Smelting Company has cer- 
tain features which are, perhaps, 
something novel. Although copper is 
used, in lieu of lead, asa means of col- 
lecting the silver and gold contained in 
the ores, itcan hardly be said to repre- 
sent copper-smelting, for this metal 
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plays only a small part as regards the 
value of the output. Although the 
general principles of the process would 
entitle it to be called the ‘‘ Swansea 
system,’’ I think the changes and im- 
provements which have, from time to 
time, been introduced, show some 
features distinctly American. 

The old works of the Boston Col- 
orado Smelting ;Company at Black 
Hawk, which were so well described by 
Dr. Egleston in 1875, have disap- 
peared, and the method in use at Argo 
to-day has been so far changed as to 
be scarcely recognizable as the old 
Boston Colorado process, except 
so far as the general principles in- 
volved. 


The present capacity of the plant is 


200 tons of ore per day. ‘These in- 
clude a great variety of copper, silver 
and gold-ores from Colorado as well 
as from other western States and Ter- 
ritories. About 1234 per cent. of the 
ores treated comes from districts out- 
side of the State. These include Mon- 
tana, Utah, Nevada, California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and old Mexico. 
In composition the ores differ very 
widely, made up as they are of an infi- 
nite variety of minerals. 

The general average contents of the 
ore as smelted from day to day are: 
Silver, 40 to 60 ounces, and gold, % 
to 1 ounce per ton, and 2 to 3 per 
cent. of copper. About go per cent. 
of the ore treated contains no copper, 
the other 10 per cent. furnishing the 
copper to make up the general average 
to about 2 or 3 per cent. 


Fifty per cent., or 100 tons, of the 
ore has to be roasted per day. This 
operation is conducted partly in fur- 
naces and partly in kilns, and in neither 
is it carried on toa finish, as sulphur 
is always allowed to remain to the ex- 
tent of from 5 to 7 per cent. The re- 
maining 100 tons are smelted without 
any preliminary roasting. 

Roasting of sulphate of silver, based 
on the principles first pointed out and 
carried into practice by the eminent 
Ziervogel, is, perhaps, one of the most 
interesting and most beautiful of all the 
metallurgical processes ever discovered. 
The chemical changes involved in the 
operation, so far as they are under- 
stood, have been described again and 
again, and I will only briefly refer here 
to the principal stages in the roasting 
process. 

It must be understood that the pro- 
cess is a delicate one and requires to be 
watched with great care in order to ar- 
rive at good results. The whole opera- 
tion extends over a period of about 
five hours from the time the charge is 
placed in the furnace until its with- 
drawal. 

The first stage is conducted at a low 
temperature and lasts about one and a 
half hours. The finely-ground material 
begins to glow from the oxidation of 
any copper disulphide and copper dio- 
xide that may be present. 

Second stage. — Slightly 
temperature for one and a half hours. 
Material increases in volume, and as- 
sumes a porous, spongy appearance 
from the formation of cupric sulphate. 


increased 
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Third stage.—Temperature further 
increased for one hour, or until sample 
treated with water shows’ the silver to 
be what is termed ‘‘out,’’ which means 
that it has been changed into a sul- 
phate. The presence, at this stage, of 
a quantity of copper dioxide would, 
during the operation of leaching with 
water, reduce the sulphate of silver to 
metallic silver, the latter showing itself 
in beautiful spangles. 

Fourth stage.—Charge is vigorously 
stirred and turned over to present fresh 
surfaces for oxidation, the temperature 


being kept as in the third stage. This 


stage is purely for the purpose of com- 
pletely oxidizing any cuprous oxide, so 
that no reducing action shall occur 


when the material is leached. 

The presence of foreign elements in 
the matte very materially influences 
the results in this operation. Arsenic, 
antimony and bismuth form insoluble 
compounds with silver. Bismuth is 
found to be most injurious, and gives 
more trouble than all the other metals 
together. An insoluble sulphate of 
bismuth and silver is probably formed, 
which increases the richness of the 
residues in silver. 

In the absence of large quantities of 
these metals, or with what might be 
considered fair average matte, the resi- 
dues will contain, after leaching, about 
forty ounces of silver per ton; but as 
these residues are subjected to a further 
treatment, the question of a few ounces 
of silver, more or less, makes very little 
difference in the final result, as will be 
explained. 


The leaching of the roasted matte is 
effected in tubs, and nothing but hot 
water is required. The solution, charged 
with sulphate of silver, is allowed to 
flow over copper plates for the precipi- 
tation of the silver. This process of 
precipitation requires little attention. 
The solution enters tank No. 1, charged 
with silver, and leaves tank No. 2, 
charged with copper, and containing 
no trace of silver. This copper solu- 
tion, in its turn, flows over old scrap 
iron for the precipitation of the copper. 

In the precipitation of the silver a 
certain amount of copper is found 
mixed with the silver in the form of 
cuprous oxide and of small scales and 
scraps of metallic copper, and a pro- 
cess of refining is necessary previous to 
melting. This copper is removed by 
prolonged boiling with water contain- 
ing a small quantity of sulphuric acid, 
into which air is injected by means of a 
small jet of steam. Sulphate of copper 
is formed, which is carefully washed 
out of the silver. The silver is then 
dried and melted into bars of an aver- 
age fine-melt of 996. 

The treatment of matte for rich cop- 
per-gold alloy involves two operations, 
which may be described under the fol- 
lowing heads: A combined roasting 
and smelting, and a refining of crude 
alloy. 

The aim of this process is to concen- 
trate the gold contained in the matte 
into a rich gold-silver-copper alloy, 
containing also the bulk of the impuri- 
ties existing in the matte. This process 
resembles the old Swansea process for 
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making ‘‘ best selected copper,’’ a de- 
scription of which will be found in any 
of the standard works on copper-smelt- 
ing. As practiced at Argo, it is as fol- 
lows : 

Twelve tons of matte, or residue me- 
tal, are placed in slabs on the hearth 
of a large reverberatory furnace. The 


openings of the furnace are closed, ex- 


cept two large ports, which are situated 
near the bridge, and are used for the 
supply of air for oxidation. The heat 
is gradually increased for a period of 
about seven hours, or until the whole 
mass assumes a semi-pasty condition. 
The ports are then closed, and the heat 
is still further increased until a point is 
reached when the whole charge is in a 
perfectly molten condition. In the last 
stage of the melting a reaction takes 
place between the oxide and sulphide, 
and a certain amount of metallic cop- 
per is liberated. This metallic copper 
contains nearly all the gold, together 
with any foreign metals present in the 
matte, such as lead, arsenic, antimony, 
bismuth, etc. The charge is tapped 
into sand moulds, in the first few of 
which, nearest the taphole, there will 
be found, after cooling, under the en- 
riched matte, plates of the above- 
mentioned impure copper, commonly 
know as metallic bottoms. 

I have, in this short address, en- 
deavored to show the business advan- 
tages which the country has derived by 
the progress of metallurgical science in 
the West ; I must not lose sight of the 
fact, however, that this progress is 
largely due to the interchange of 


. 


thought among the members of this In- 
stitute. 

A perusal of the volumes of the 
Transactions of the Institute will con- 
vince one of the prominence given to 
this branch of science. 

There ure, however, certain limits to 
the amount of information which we 
feel we ought to give to the public, 
and in this we are governed less by any 
selfish policy of our own than by the 
wishes of those gentlemen with whom 
we are associated in business. Ameri- 
can engineers are probably less subject 
to restrictions of this kind than their 
brethren on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic—if we may judge from the testimony 
of those gentlemen who, from time to 
time, have visited this country. 


In Europe it is frequently the custom 
to guard with jealous care certain oper- 
ations which really have no merit what- 
ever, but are merely examples of im- 
perfect and antiquated work. I fear 
this is the case to a very large extent 
in England, as I have had frequent 


‘opportunities of seeing, but this is not 


due so much to inefficiency on the part 
of the man in charge, as to the bigotry 
and self-superiority of the proprietor, , 
or chief of affairs, whose sole idea of 
excellence is to run carefully in the 
footsteps of his great-grandfather, or 
some ancient relative, who got rich in 
the business because he could’nt help it. 
Believe .me, gentlemen, a man who 

knows his work well, and is not handi- 
capped by conditions altogether be- 
yond his control, need not fear compe- 
tition, for in the race for progress he 
practically solves that great problem 
which prevails throughout the whole 
range of life, viz. : ‘‘ The survival of 
the fittest.’’ RICHARD PEARCE. 
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THE PARISH REGISTER AT MICHILIMACKINAC.* 


It is a fair country which lies three 
hundred and fifty miles to the north at 
the other end of Lake Michigan. The 
‘‘fairy isle’? of Mackinac and the 
country round about, all once known 
as Michilimackinac, with the winding 
shores and the heavy woods of the 
Northern and Southern peninsulas of 
Michigan, the silver straits between, 
and the picturesque islands all about— 
form a panorama to the charms of 
which no person is ever insensible. 

And to one at all interested in the 
early history of America, the pleasure 
which he may derive from the natural 
advantages of Mackinac is intensified 
and heightened by the associations 
which cluster about the country. Hu- 
man interest and human sympathy al- 
ways glorify natural scenery, and Mack- 
inac is certainly not wanting in these 
elements. 

For some years past Mackinac Island 
has been the summer home of my fam- 
ily, and I have escaped from the city’s 
dust and cinders as often and as long 
as I could to enjoy it with them. One 
of the pleasantest things connected with 
my vacations has been the enjoyment 
of the associations which cluster about 


*Copyrighted, 1889, 


Brown. 


by Edward Osgood 


the little church of the parish of St. 
Anne de Michilimackinac, at which, of 
course, we are worshipers. I can never 
help remembering, as I kneel before 
its altars, that the mission was founded 
by that heroic and saintly priest, Mar- 
quette ; that it was the scene thereafter 
of the labors of his worthy successors 
among ‘‘the priests of the society ’’ 
whom two continents have delighted 
to honor as the most devoted and glor- 
that 


tinued through dark and trying times 


ious missionaries ; it was con- 
to both church and state when French, 
and English, and Americans were, by 
turn, striving for the mastery of the 
country, and that all that time it has 
preserved an historical, ecclesiastical 
continuity. Within its sacristy is a set 
of heavy black vestments, elaborately 


worked with embroidery at the time of 
Louis XIV. 


In them mass was per- 


haps said at the mission when the 
eighteenth century had hardly begun. 
A ciborium, too, is used, which was 
made and sent from France during the 
reign of the grand monarch, and num- 
erous small articles of church furniture 
and some rude pictures evidently of the 
same date can be seen there by the 
curious for the asking. 


The first chapter in the history of 
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Mackinac was but a short one, but it 
was the most interesting of all. It be- 
gan when Jacques Marquette, in 1671, 
following his Huron converts, who 
were flying from the Western and the 
Southern shores of Lake Superior be- 
fore the fierce revengeful wrath of the 
Sioux, settled with them at Point St. 
Ignace, as he named it, and built a 
chapel under which he was buried six 


years after. That chapter closed, to 


the great grief of Marquette’s Jesuit © 


successors who had been in charge of 
the mission and whohad labored among 
the savage tribes with the most encour- 
aging and satisfactory results, shortly 
after Cadillac, the commandant in 


charge, had removed the garrison to 


Detroit in 1701. He held out all pos- 
sible inducements both to the Chris- 
tianized and non-christianized Indians 
about Mackinac to follow him. But 
he had quarreled with the Jesuits and 
would have none but Recollet friars in 
his new settlement. So in 1706, with 
sad hearts, to prevent its desecration, 
the Jesuit fathers burnt their chapel at 
Pt. St. Ignace, and retired undoubtedly 
with all the archives of the mission to 
Quebec. What has become of the 
registers which they must have kept, I 
do not know. If they are in existence, 
I should think they would have been 
before this discovered, by some such 
scholar and investigator as Dr. Shea, 
who has done so much in bringing to 
light documents of this kind and char- 
acter. 

The next chapter in the history of 
Mackinac begins when the Mission was 


re-established in 1712, probably by 
Father Marest, upon the other side of 
the straits, near the site of what is now 
known as Old Mackinac. ‘This was 
contemporaneous with the re-establish- 
ment of the Fort by De Louvigny, sent 
for that purpose by the Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada. It is stated, I know 
not upon what authority, by those who 
pretend to know, that a second and 
new church was built at this post in 
1741. I think that this supposition is 
made principally because of the fact 
that the first parish register which has 
come to our times was evidently begun 
at that date. It may be, however, that 
there exists evidence of the building of 
a new church in 1741. I do not pre- 
tend to have made any thorough inves- 
tigation of the matter. Be that as it 
may, there was some church for the 
Mission upon the south shore of the 
straits of Mackinac from 1712 until 
about 1785, when it seems to have 
been taken down and its material used 
in the construction of the mission 
church at the Island of Mackinac: it- 
self, whither the Fort had been by the 
English removed five years before. 
This second chapter in the history of 
Mackinac, as | would divide its story, 
lasted untilthe American Fur Company 
had practically taken entire possession 
of the trading post, and it had ceased 
to be to any great extent the headquar- 
ters of the independent traders and of 
the old coureurs de bois, the voyageurs 
and their engages. 

It was of all this period that I had 
hoped to find the ecclesiastical record. 
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It was one of romantic interest, not 
connected with 
glorious missionary and 
efforts of the Jesus, 
but because full of a more worldly 
but hardly 
it. Within 
the great 


because especially 


the zeal 
Society of 
less adventurous spir- 


this period occurred 
Indian wars, 


“In or- 


French and 


when, as Macauley says, 
der that Frederick the Great might 
rob a neighbor whom he had promised 
to defend, black men fought on the 
coast of Coramandel and red men 
scalped each other by the great lakes 
of North Then came the 


surrender and cession of Canada to the 


” 


America. 


English, when ‘‘ bigots and panders 
and lackeys the fortunes of France had 
and after that began the re- 
volt of the American colonies, the final 


undone,’’ 


possession of the colonies about Mack- 
inac by the new government and the 
subsequent struggle with England in 
which it was again the coveted prize of 
But the earliest 
exists was, as I have 
1741. It contains a 
short abridgement of entries from a 


contending forces. 
register which 
said, begun in 


former register, which is declared by 
it still to exist in the archives of the 
mission, but the abridgement is ex- 
tremely short, and the original from 
which it is taken can nowhere be found. 

The first contemporaneous entry is the 
baptism of one Louis Joseph Cha- 
boyer, upon October 4, 1741, by Jean 
Baptiste Lamorinie, a missionary of 
the Society of Jesus, and its last is of 
a baptism performed by Father Gabriel 
Richard, in August, 1821. 


It is a mere accident that the register 
ends just where it does. The space in’ 
the book was exhausted and a new one 
begun by Father Richard at this last 
date of August, 1821. The time, how- 
ever, corresponds closely enough with 
the close of the second chapter in the 
history of Mackinac, which I have 
A transcription 
It is, 


previously indicated. 


of this register, I have with me. 
of course, in French. 

Before we turn to the register itself, 
I will briefly advert to the character 
and condition of the settlement at the 
time this record begins. It was then 
still in the hands of the French, from 
which it passed in 1760, but its general 
character even after the cession, was 
not changed—English forces, however, 
taking the places of the French. 

The settlement was of about sixty 
families, occupying as many houses, 
clustered about the fort and mission 
house, and all surrounded by a high 
wooden palisade. The houses, of 
picturesque shape and appearance, were 
roughly whitewashed and the village 
was not unpleasing to the eye. It was 
in the midst of boundless and unlimited 
forests stretching in every direction. 


It was then by far the largest settlement 


in the northern lake region, and the 
headquarters and centre of the trade 
between the French and the Indians of 
the West. 

The inhabitants besides the 
militia soldiers, with their officers and 
the missionaries, were the descendants 
of former garrisons and the fur traders 
with their engages and voyagers. From 


few 
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Michilmackinac these latter used every 
autumn to go out with goods for the 
Indians to exchange for furs, to all 
parts of the western country where 
Indians were known to congregate. 
They went in batteaux or birch bark 
canoes, each boat or canoe with acrew 
or company of from four to ten. These 
crews were under contract from the 
traders and received each from $50 to 
$150 a year and an outfit of a blanket, 
two suits of coarse clothes and some 
small articles necessary to the rudest 
toilet. They werea hardy, adventurous 
set of men, who could live on meagre 
fare, row their boats all day, or carry 
packs of roo pounds on their backs 
through the rough trackless woods for 
weeks together and spend the nights in 
music and dancing. Inthe winter they 
were generally at their various winter 
trading grounds ; ‘‘ hyvernements,”’ 
these records call them, and in the 
spring they came back to Mackinac, 
very likely to spend in intemperance 
and dissolute idleness during three or 
four months the hardly earned wages 
of the rest of the year. 

Through the result of their ancestors’ 
intermarriages with the Indians and the 
less legal relations which were still 
more common, all classes, even in- 
cluding most of the officers, had more 
or less Indian blood. Some of the 
voyageurs were almost entirely Indian, 
others less so, but almost the entire 
population in Mackinac in 1741, may 
safely be supposed to have been in 
some degree Connected by birth or 
marriage with the savages. 
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Their morals, as these registers 
show, were none of the strictest ; and 
‘‘ natural ’’ children 


mothers,’’ or, ‘‘ of an unknown father 
, ’ 


‘‘ by = savage 


form perhaps the largest proportion of 
those whose baptism are in this‘ regis- 
ter recorded. Concubinage was a 
recognized institution, the obligations 
incurred by the temporary husband by 
contract with the parents of the half 
breed or Indian girl whom he under- 
took to make his mistress for some 
limited time were enforced sometimes 
even by the local jurisprudence, and 
at all times by the force of public 
opinion. But chasity was not rated 
high. It isa tradition ‘that 
the time the register ends, a 


before 


at about 
local 
magistrate whom a_ French 
voyageur was proven tohave committed 
a felonious assault on an indian girl, 
condemned the fellow to buy the girla 
new frock, as he had torn hers in the 
scuffle, and to work one week in his 
(the Justice’s) garden. It 
disheartening, undoubtedly, and diffi- 


was more 
cult for the good priests to labor among 
these people, nominal Catholics, andin 
whom indeed in many cases, intelligent 
and instructed faith seems to have been 
strong, notwithstanding the dissolute- 
ness of their morals, (for whichintheir 
better moments they undoubtedly felt 
to 
preach to the uncorrupted but pagan 


remorseful) than it was to even 
Indians ; 
But they labored hopefully on as 
this register shows, 
could and dividing 
labors evidently. between 


doing aul 
their 


they 
and 
little 


time 
the 
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French and half-breed colony of Macki- 
nac, which they treated as a mission 
parish, and the Indian villages of the 
Ottawas and Ojibways (half Christian 
and half pagan) near by. 

This register beginning, as I have 
said, in 1741, and ending in 1821, pur- 
ports to be a record of all ecclesiastical 
matters between those years in the 
parish of the mission at Mackinac. 
But it is certainly very far from com- 
plete. For many 
years together at various times there 


It is not continous. 


was no priest residing at Mackinac, and 
although during these intervals, there 
are many curious records attested by 
laymen as will hereafter be seen, yet it 
is evident from the comparative num- 
ber of them, that it was only the more 
careful and thoughtful who took pains 
to see during all these years that any 
record was made at all. 

In 1741, when the first contempo- 
raneous entries were made, Father Du 
Jaunay and Father de Lamorinie, both 
Jesuits, were evidently together at the 
post. In more than one instance one 
served as godfather while the other 
the baptism. In 1743 
and 1744 their place was taken by 
Father Coquarz, another of the later 
But from 1744 


administered 


‘Jesuit missionaries. 
until 1749, a period nearly contempo- 
raneous with that part of the old French 
Indian wars, known as ‘‘ King 


and 
George’s war,’’ there was evidently no 
priest in Mackinac. From 1749 to 
1752 Father Du Jaunay was again in 
charge. In 1752 he waseither relieved 
or visited by Father de Lamorinie and 
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Father Lefranc, and Father Lefranc and 
Father Du Jaunay seem to have alter- 
nated in their charge of the mission 
from 1752 until 1761. 

I suspect that they relieved each 
other by alternating between the settle- 
ment upon the St. Joseph river and the 
one at Mackinac. But from 176r until 
1765, during which time the British 
took possession of Mackinac and the 
massacre and capture of the fort in 
Pontiac’s conspiracy took place, Father 
Du Jaunay was at the post. I shall 
allude hereafter to the part which he 
played during that time. From 1765 
until 1768 there was evidently no priest 
at the mission. In 1768 Father Gibault, 
styling himself first ‘‘Grand Vicar of 
Louisiana,’’ and again ‘‘Vicar General 
of Illinois,’’ and who, as we know from 
other sources, held that title from the 
Bishop of Quebec, visited the post upon 
his way South to arrange, if possible, 
the question of juristiction concerning 
the lower Illinois mission with the 
Capuchins of New Orleans. In 1775 
Father Gibault made another brief 
visit. From that time on until 1786, 
the period of the Revolutionary War, 
there was again no clergyman who even 
made a visit to the settlement. In 1776 
and 1777, Father Payet was there for 
two months in the summer of each 
After that for seven years, no 
priest visits the Then for 
two or three monthsa Dominican named 
Ledru, styling himself ‘‘an apostolic 
missionary priest,’’ performs marriages 
and celebrates baptisms for a period of 
two orthree months. In 1796 Father 


year. 
church. 
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Levadoux makes a visit to the mis- 
sion, styling himself ‘‘Vicar general of 
Monsieur the: Bishop of Baltimore.”’ 
Up to this time, through the great de- 
lay purposely made by the British in 
carrying out the treaties of 1783 and 
1794, the post of Michilimackinac had 
not been taken possession of by the 
Americans. In October, 1796, two 
companies of the United States army 
(of the 1st infantry) arrived and took 
possession, and in 1799, the man who, 
although a Frenchman by birth, may 
from his career, be called the first dis- 
tinctively American priest, Father 


Gabriel Richard, in the course of an 
extended tour of the northwestern mis- 
sions, arrived at Mackinac, where he 
made a stay of about three months. In 


1804 he sent from Detroit his assistant, 
Father Dilhet. In 1821 and as the 
subsequent register shows, again in 
1823, (thelast time just after his election 
as delegate to the American Congress 


from the Territory of Michigan) Father 


Richard was at Mackinac. 

When, upon a careful examination 
of the register, it became apparent to 
me how scanty it really was, and for 
how many years together, during the 
most interesting periods, there were no 
entries at all to be found, and when I 
realized further that it was principally, 
after all, just what it purported to be, 
a mere record of baptisms, marriages 
and deaths, lacking many of the other 
and more interesting features, which, 
as I remember it, are characteristic of 
the register at Kaskaskia, I was some- 
what disappointed, and I feared it 


would be difficult to make the matter 
which appeared in it as interesting to 
others as it was to me; but I have 
studied it, after all, with considerable 
care, and there are some observations 
to be made upon the register or record 
itself which may throw some light upon 
questions of interest, or at least sug- 
gest such questions for more careful 
investigation. 

I have alluded to the conditions of 
licentiousness and dissoluteness, and 
the apparently unlimited indulgence in 
concubinage which the record of 
baptisms of illegitimate children shows; 
but it did not require this record, of 
course, to inform any of us of the 
loose morality of the coureurs de bois 
and the bushlopers of this frontier 
trading-post, and the insufficient influ- 
ence of their nominal religious convic- 
tions upon them. I am afraid they 
would have been pointed out by the 
Puritans of New England as frightful 
examples of the effect of Catholic 
teaching. But of course nothing could 
have been more unjust. Their vices 
sprang from the peculiar circumstances 
of their localion and their life, and 
from the natural temperament of one 
who has a union of French and Indian 
blood. Their character and morals 
undoubtedly made the work of the mis- 
sionary hard, but it did not detract 
from its devotion. 

By comparing the dates of entries of 
marriages and baptisms it is easy to see 
how often when the father or mother of 
illegitimate children brought them for 
baptism, or when the good priest had 
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successfully sought them out for that 
purpose, he also succeeded in inducing 
the father and mother to take upon 
themselves the bonds of a sacramental 
marriage. Some instances of this oc- 
curred, I believe, during each year, 
when priests were present at all, at the 
I remember one fact which 
I know some- 


mission. 
interested me because 
thing of a startling incident in the life 
of the father of the children and the 
subsequent bridegroom. One, Louis 
Hamline, who was a soldier, who fol- 
lowed Charles De Langlade through 
many campaigns (of Charles De Lang- 
lade I mean to say something here- 
after), was in 1777 married by Father 
Payet to Josette La Sable, a savage 
woman, some children of theirs having 
just before that time been baptized. 
Some years before, without being mar- 
ried he had brought other and older 
children by the same woman to be bap- 
tized. I am inclined to think that the 
exhortations of the good father in 1777 
were supplemented by an awakening of 
conscience, for which there was cer- 
tainly opportunity—as this same Louis 
Hamline had in that year, while setting 
trout lines through the ice, been car- 
ried off by a sudden wind, which de- 
tached the ice in a great floe from the 
land, as frequently happens in the 
straits of Mackinac. For nine days 
with great fortitude and endurance he 
had lived without food until a favorable 
wind arising, the ice was again blown 
to the shore. 

Of course, in speaking of these, réc- 
ords as throwing light upon the disso- 


of the Sorbonne. 
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lute character of the settlement, | am 
not referring to any ot the acts which 
were happily numerous, where in the 
absence of the priest, marriages per 
fectly valid both under the civil and 
ecclesiastical law were contracted in the 
absence of the priest, the religious 
ceremony alone being supplied when 
the priest came to the settlement. In 
these unions there was of course noth- 
ing immoral or censurable, and I think 
it is hardly realized to-day how care- 
fully the Catholic church teaches that 
the sacrament of marriage absolutely 
requires priest 
The essence of the sacrament is in the 
So teach all the 


neither nor witness. 


consent of parties. 


But how perfectly this 


theologians. 
was understood by the instructed Cath 
olics at Mackinac, there are some curi 
ous entries to attest. One particular 
case from which I will hereafter quote, 
that of Charles Gauthier de Vierville, 
could have hardly been better ex 
pressed had it been drawn by a doctor 
There is another 
matter to which I think the register 
bears interesting testimony. It has 
been a too common opinion, springing 
from prejudice against the Church, 
that the Catholic missionaries’ apparent 
success among the Indians arose from 
their taking them into the church with 
out sufficiently instructing them. | 
think Parkman even allows himself 
somewhere to speak of the Catholic 
missionary contenting himself with 
sprinkling a few drops of water upon 
the forehead of his savage proselyte, 
while the Protestants tried to win him 
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from his barbarism and prepare his 
savage heart for the truths of Christian- 
ity. There is absolutely no truth in 
this, and no evidence has ever been 
cited for it. And this register, like all 
the missionary registers, is affirmative 
proof of its falsity. There is hardly a 
case in which an Indian of adult age; 
or even above the age of reason is cer- 
tified to have been baptized in this 
record, where special allusion is not 


made to his or her previous instruction. 
‘* Sufficiently instructed and ardently 
desiring baptism ’’ is the certificate of 
these men who were not, either in 
forma] or, informal utterances, liars. 
Even in times of emergency and danger 
there is shown a great anxiety upon 
the part of the priests that improper 
and merely formal baptisms should not 
be made. 
EpwarD Oscoop Brown. 


(To be Continuea). 
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THE already fruitful period of rail- 
road development which we now have 
under consideration, saw the virtual 
beginning of yet another great mechan- 
ical wonder, which has been the right 
hand of railroad operation for years 
past, and without which the great rail- 
way systems could not be carried on as 
safely and successfully as at present, 
and in many respects hardly at all. 

The development of the American 
telegraph system, viewed in its com- 
mercial sense, and in its relation to 
the operations of railroads, has become 
a marvel almost as great as its mechan- 
ical evolution. The demands upon it 
by the needs of the country have quick- 
ened invention, and given us the well 
nigh perfect appliances’ of to-day, by 
the use of which results can be accom- 
plished that even its most enthusiastic 
supporters in the early days would have 
regarded impossible. 

While there were many men before 
the days of Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse, who dreamed of telegraphic 
communication by use of electricity 
and the wire, and some—like Winck- 
ler, of Leipsic, who in 1746 sent a cur- 


rent from his Leyden jar upon a line 
across the river Pleisse, or Franklin, 
who, in 1748, sent a current across the 
Schuylkill—had actually put their ideas 
into practical form within limited fields 
of operations, it is only since the 
days of Morse that the telegraph, as 
understood to-day, has had existence. 
Its beginnings and growth, mechan- 
ically and commercially, are among the 
marvels of a marvelous age. 

The story of Morse’s invention, and 
of the long and difficult road he was 
compelled to travel before he .com- 
manded even the beginnings of success, 
is one of absorbing interest, and has 
not been so often told as to become 
trite or uninteresting. He had reached 
the age of forty-one, and had been 
reasonably successful in other lines of 
labor, when, in 1832, the gleam of the 
idea was born in his mind, during a 
voyage from Europe on the packet ship 
Sully. ‘‘At an early period of the 
voyage,’’ says one of his many biogra 
phers,* ‘‘ the conversation around the 

**The Telegraph In America; Its Foun- 


ders and Noted Men.’ By James D. Reid, 
New York, 1879, p. 39. 
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evening table turned upon electricity 
and magnetism. Dr. Charles T. Jack- 
son, of Boston, introduced the subject 
by reference to lectures to which he 
had recently listened while in Paris, 
in which very interesting illustrations 
of the more recent discoveries in elec- 
tro-magnetism had been given. He 
also referred to the brilliant experi- 
ments of Ampere with the electro- 
magnet. The subject at once excited 
very general interest, into which Mr. 
Morse entered with awakened enthu- 
siasm. Hitherto he had felt no other 
interest in electrical matters than that 
of a lively and excited curiosity. His 
early studies now enabled him to enter 
into the conversation with intelligent 
and instructive earnestness. Dr. Jack- 
son had in his trunk in the hold of the 
vessel an electro-magnet, which he de- 
scribed, and during the conversation 
alluded to the length of wire in the 
coils. This led one of the company to 
inquire if the velocity of the electricity 
was retarded by the length of the wire. 
A very pregnant thought lay in that 
inquiry, and the conversation became 
earnest and practical. Dr. Jackson 
replied that electricity passed instan- 
taneously over any known length of 
wire. At this point, Mr. Morse, re- 
membering the lesson of his instructor 
at Yale, remarked, ‘If the presence 
of electricity can be made visible in 
any part of the circuit, I see no reason 
why intelligence may not be trans- 
mitted instantaneously by electricity.’ 
Somehow, the utterance of the thought 
of such an employment for the electric 


current aroused at once, in his mind, 
the idea of its possibility and accom- 
plishment. The fact also faced him 
that this had not yet been done. The 
thought at once greatly absorbed him. 
He felt within him the thrill of a great 
possibility. The conversation went on, 
but Morse left the table for the deck, 
to brood over the conception which 
had so suddenly broken upon him. 
And while he paced the deck, walking 
to and fro beneath the well-filled sails 
that bellied to the October wind, the 
idea rapidly took form in his mind, 
that, either by the electro-chemical or 
electro-magnetic effect of a current, 
marks might be made at distances so 
great and in such variety as to render 
possible the easy communication of 


and record of an intelligible language. 
This was, so far as he knew, a new 


thought. The painter’s faculty of 
combination now unconsciously came 
to his aid. His mind was also inven- 
tive. The general subject was familiar 
to him by previous study. The elec- 
tric telegraph had already shone upon 
his mind in the gray dimness of its 
early morning. Several factors were 
already clearly known. The instanta- 
neous passage of the current or spark 
was one. The appearance of a spark 
when a current was interrupted, was 
another. On these Morse now began. 
His mind rapidly reached the first 
practical result, that the spark could 
be used to denote a sign ; its}absence, 
a second ; the time of absence, a third. 
He now drew from his pocket his ar- 
tist’s sketch-book, and commenced to 
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elaborate his thoughts by constructing 
signs which might be used to indicate 
letters. Day after day he bent his 
mind to the thought which now, by a 
strange fascination, engrossed his whole 
being. Gradually the conception took 
shape and system, until at last they 
had assumed such form that, at the 
breakfast table, he communicated the 
processes by which he believed a re- 
cording telegraph could be made serv- 
iceable to mankind. All the evi- 
dence, alike of Professor Morse’s own 
records and the testimony of the cap- 
tain and passengers, gentlemen of the 
highest character and _ intelligence, 


proves that what is now known over 
the globe as the Morse alphabet, a 
simple but effective arrangement of 


dots and spaces, and a mode of apply- 
ing the galvanic current so as to secure 
a record on paper of permanent signs, 
at a distance, was practically begun, 
elaborated and completed, on the 
packet ship Sw//y, before the inventor 
set foot on his native shore.’’ 

Poverty stood in the way of an im- 
mediate working out of his great idea, 
for the means of livelihood had to be 
won in every day toil; but he worked 
as rapidly as circumstances would ad- 
mit, making a room on the fifth floor 
of a New York building his study, bed- 
room, kitchen and workshop. Here 
with a lathe he made the’ pieces of his 
first telegraphic instrument, living on 
the simplest fare, and laboring without 
ceasing. ‘‘ From November, 1832,’’ 
the great inventor himself tells us, 
‘« until the summer of 1835, two and a 


half years, I had changed my residence 
three times, and was wholly without 
the pecuniary means for putting to- 
gether and embodying the various parts 
of my invention in one whole. But in 
July, 1835, I took possession of my 
new home in the building of the New 
York city University, and I then lost 
not a day in collecting the parts and 
putting into practical form the first 
rude instrument which was to demon- 
strate the operations of the invention.”’ 
The instrument* was finally completed, 
according to the light its inventor then 
gained, and the next step was its proper 
introduction to the world. 

The first actual test of the 
method of communication was made 
on January 6, 1838, through three 
miles of copper wire, circled about a 
room in the factory of the Vails at the 
Speedwell Iron Works, in Morristown, 
New Jersey. It was a success, and re- 
sulted in a decision to make an ex- 


new 


*** The first instrument constructed was the 
work of Mr. Alfred Vail, aided by his father, 
Judge Stephen Vail, and his brother, Hon. 
George Vail, M.D. It differed little from the 
modern register, except in the absence of the 
elegance of the apparatus now provided by our 
telegraph instrument manufacturers, and in 
having four pen points or styles instead of one. 
It was a substantial and powerful instrument, 
with coils several times larger than those now 
employed, and the wire which encircled the 
cores of the magnet was also of a larger size 
than that now in use. The works were en- 
closed behind solid surfaces, and the stylus 
was made to strike laterally upon the paper in- 
stead of upwards, as in later styles. These in- 
struments employed three persons, one to trans- 
late,one to copy,one to wire.’’— Zhe Telegraph 
in America, p 88. 
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hibition before the public. Invita- 
tions were accordingly issued to a num- 
ber of prominent scientific gentlemen, 
who met Prof. Morse at the University, 
in New York city, on January 24.- Dis- 
patches were sent, and translated by 
gentlemen who had no other knowledge 
of their meaning. The exhibition was 
in every regard a complete success, as 
was also a later one before the com- 
mittee on science and arts, in the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, and 
yet another before the President of the 
United States and his Cabinet. But 
by this time something more than ap- 
plause was needed to preserve to the 


inventor and those who had stood by 


him in the advancement of his great 
work, the fruits of their toil and risk. 
Rival inventors and inventions were 
crowding into the field. The public 
was becoming interested, and the great 
possibilities of the future were begin- 
ning to dawn. - On April 6, 1838, the 
committee on commerce of the Ameri- 
can Congress had reported in favor of 
an appropriation of thirty thousand 
dollars, for the purpose of giving a test 
over fifty miles of telegraph, equal to 
one hundred miles of actual wire 
circuit. Mr. Morse saw. an immediate 
necessity for his protection by the 
securing of patents in Europe as well 
as in America, and he crossed the ocean 
for that purpose. In England nothing 
could be done ; while in France many 
high praises were bestowed upon the 
working of his instrument, but no pat- 
ent could be granted it unless it should 
be put into actual operation within two 


years. To meet this difficulty an 
agreement was made with the St. Ger- 
main railroad company to erect a line 
of telegraph upon their road,—the first 
record at hand to show a union between 
these two great mechanical inventions 
of the nineteenth century; but the 
government here interfered on the 
ground that the establishment of a 
telegraph by private parties, would be 
against public policy. 

Mr. Morse returned to America in 
April, 1839. In the following year his 
first patent was issued on this side of 
the sea, having been held back for 
prudential reasons. Years: of discour- 


agement and vexation followed, the 
depths of which the inventor has feel- 
ingly described in these words : ‘‘While 


so far as the invention is concerned 
everything is favorable, I find myself 
without sympathy or help from any 
who are associated with me, whose 
interest one would think would im- 
pel them at least to inquire if they 
could render some assistance. For 
nearly two years past I have de- 
voted all my time-and scanty means, 
living on a mere pittance de- 
nying myself all pleasures, and even 
necessary food, that I might have a 
sum to put my telegraph into such a 
position before Congress as to secure 
success to the common enterprise. I 
am crushed for want of means. . . I 
have now ascertained that, however un- 
promising were the times last session, 
if I could but have gone to Washington 
I could have got some aid to enable 
me to insure success at the next ses- 
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sion. As it is, although every thing 
is favorable, although I have no com- 
petitiors, and no opposition—on the 
contrary, although every member of 
Congress, so far as I can learn, is 
favorable—yet I fear all will fail be- 
cause I am too poor to risk the trifling 
expense which my journey and resi- 
dence in Washington will occasion me.’’ 

But a better day dawned, and aftera 
time he was enabled to go to the 
national capital to urge the advance- 
ment of what had now become the one 
absorbing idea of his life. On Decem- 


ber 6, 1842, he wrote a lengthy letter . 
to Hon. C. G. Ferris, a leading mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Com- 
merce, in which he gave a minute his- 


tory of the invention, fully stating the 
basis of his claim as to the inventor, 
and concluding with the request that 
Congress might be led to erect an ex- 
perimental line. Mr. Ferris investi- 
gated the matter, and became so in- 
terested in the man and so impressed 
with the value of his idea, that he sub- 
mitted to Congress a careful report of 
the matter, with which was presented 
the draft of a bill for the appropriation 
of thirty thousand dollars for such pur- 
pose. Hon. John B. Kennedy, on 
February 23, 1843, offered a resolution 
‘that the bill appropriating thirty 
thousand dollars to be expended under 
the direction of the secretary of the 
treasury, in a series of experiments to 
test the expediency of the telegraph 
projected by Professor Morse, should 
be passed.” The resolution was passed 
by a vote of 89 to 83. It issignificant 


of the state of public opinion regarding 
the telegraph in those days, while the 
measure was under debate a motion 
was made to vote one half of the sum 
proposed to experiments in mesmerism 
or millerism—not that the sponsors of 
this proposition had any serious mean 
ing, but as showing their lack of faith 
in the ideas advanced by Mr. Morse. 
The measure was ratified in the last 
hours of the session by the Senate, and 
the long hoped for goal was at length 
reached. 

The construction of the experimental 
line was next arranged for. The gov- 
ernment allowed Mr. Morse a salary of 
twenty-five hundred dollars per year 
during a continuance of the test. Dr. 
L. D. Gale and Prof. J. C. Fisher-were 
employed as assistants; Alfred Vail 
took charge of the machinery, and 
Ezra Cornell was made superintendent 
of the construction. But the end of 
discouragements was by no means 
reached. ‘‘It was most unfortunate 
for Mr. Morse,’’ Mr. Reid tells us, 
‘*that his mind from the very first 
seemed prepossessed in favor of under- 
ground lines, which had been adopted 
in England, how disastrously he did 
not then know. They gave to him the 
general impression of safety and _per- 
manence, and he adopted the plan 
without experiment. It was a grave 
error,and caused some of the saddest and 
darkest hours of his life. The route of 
the experimental line seemed somehow 
to his mind to favor the mode he had 
proposed. He had ordered to be made 
in New York forty miles of. a five inch: 
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cable, inclosed in lead, and Mr. Cor- 
nell invented a plan to make a trench 
for its reception. This cable was laid 
from Baltimore to the Relay House, 
seven miles distant, but, on testing it, 
the escape was found so great that the 
necessity to abandon it was at once 
evident. That was a dark hour for all 
concerned. More than half the ap- 
propriation had been spent. Mr. 
Morse’s mind was fearfully agitated at 
the result of his error. After much 
anxious thought it was now determined 
to place the wire upon poles, and it was 
finished in this way with two copper 
wires, covered with cotton saturated 
with gum shellac.’’ 

A year passed after the appropriation 
of the money by the government, be- 
fore the line was completed between 
Baltimore and Washington, and ready 
for the final great test. The first office 
in Washington was located in a small 
room in the capitol, and afterwards in 
one over the city post office. The re- 
lays were of number sixteen cotton 
covered copper wire, saturated in gum 
shellac, each weighing about one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and so coarsely 
constructed that they kept the one in 
use in a back room, where the operator 
was compelled to go when it needed 
adjustment. The battery was one hun- 
dred cells of Grove which was renewed 
three times a week. The circuits were 
left open when the line instruments 
were not in use, and the instruments 
were so connected that each operator 
started and stopped the instrument at 
the distant stations by the dropping of 


a brake upon the fly-wheel when the , 
manipulations of the keys were. sus- 
pended. The magnets were soon after 
greatly improved, by being reduced in 
size and increased in power. 

It was the desire of Professor Morse 
and his associates in charge of the 
great experiment, that the first public 
tests should be made at such a time and 
in so striking a manner as to emphat- 
ically call the attention of the public 
to the value of the telegraph as the 
rapid transmitter of important news. 
In view of the fact that the Whig Na- 
tional Convention for the nomination 
of a president and vice-president was 
to be held at Baltimore on May 1, of 
this year of trial—1844—special exer- 
tions were made to make the utmost 
possible use of that occasion. The 
wires were then working twenty-two 
miles out from Washington toward 
Baltimore, and it was planned to rival 
the swiftness of ‘the iron horse over 
that portion of the road, and to carry 
the important work of the convention 
to the capital in advance of that al- 
ready vaunted messenger. On the day 
before the convention met, Mr. Morse 
wrote as follows to Mr. Vail :* 

** Get everything ready in the morn- 
ing for the day, and do not be out of 
hearing of your bell. When you learn 
the name of the candidate nominated, 
see if you cannot give it to me, and 
receive from me ‘an acknowledgment 


*¢ The Life of Samuel B. F. Morse, LL. D.; 
Inventor of the. Electro-Magnetic Recording 


Telegraph.’ By S. I. Prime, New York, 


1875, p- 490. 
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of its receipt before the cars leave you. 
If you can, it will do more to excite 
the wonder of those in the cars than 
the mere announcement that the news 
is gone.’’ And on the next day: 
‘* Things went well to-day. Your last 
writing was good. . . . There is great 
excitement about the telegraph, and 
my room is thronged ; therefore it is 
important to have it in action during 
the hours named. I may have some 
of the cabinet to-morrow. . . . Get 
from passengers in the cars from Balti- 
more or elsewhere all the news you 
can, and transmit. A good way of ex- 


citing wonder will be to tell the passen- 
gers to give you some short sentence to 
send to me; let them note time and 
call at the Capitol to verify the time ] 


received it.’’ 

When the convention began its ear- 
nest work, there was great interest in 
Washington on part of statesmen and 
the public; and when Henry Clay was 
nominated by acclamation to the presi- 
dency, the news was conveyed by rail- 
road to the Junction, and thence in- 
stantly telegraphed over the wires to 
Washington. An hour later when the 
passengers arrived by train, they found 
that the important news they had an- 
ticipated communicating, was already 
known ahead of them. When Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen was named for 
vice-president, the programme was re- 
peated, and the excitement was indeed 
intense. 

Toward the end of May, the junction 
between the lines working out of both 
Washington and Baltimore toward each 


other, was effected, and the communi- 
cation between the two cities complete. 
On May 24th the great experiment was 
ready to be made. Mr. Vail was at 
the Baltimore terminus, in the Mount 
Clair depot. Professor Morse and a 
party of friends had gathered in the 
chamber of the United States Supreme 
Court in Washington, where his instru- 
ment was located. Among those pres- 
ent were some of the most distinguished 
officers of the government. Taking his 
seat by the instrument, Morse slowly 
and carefully sent the first message 
taken over that line: ‘‘ What hath 
God wrought.’’ It was 
ously received at Baltimore, and im- 
mediately returned; ‘‘so that within a 
single moment of time, those inspired 
and inspiring words were carried back 
and forth through a circuit of eighty 
miles.’’ Other messages were sent, 
and all present were convinced that a 
new and valuable means of communi- 
cation had been added to the uses of 
man. 

On May 26a signal verification of 
that fact was furnished. The Demo- 
cratic National Convention met at Bal- 
timore, and the managers of the tele- 
graph had made careful arrangements 
that as perfect a service as possible 
should be applied to that event. The 
manner in which the wire was made of 
special use on that important occasion 
has been thus described: The con- 
vention had a long and exciting struggle 
over the nomination of a candidate for 
president. A rule was adopted requir- 
ing a majority of two-thirds to make a 


instantane- 
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nomination. Mr. Van Buren, failing 
to receive this number, although he 
was the first choice of a majority of the 
convention, was dropped, and James 
K. Polk, of Tennessee, was finally 
nominated with great unanimity. The 
convention, then, having rejected Mr. 
Van Buren for the presidency, nomi- 
nated his friend, Silas Wright, of New 
York, for the vice-presidency. Mr. 
Wright was at that time in the Senate 
of the United States and in Washing- 


ton. The fact of his nomination was 


immediately communicated by Mr. Vail 
to Mr. Morse through the telegraph, 
and by Mr. Morse to Mr. Wright. In 
a few moments the convention was as- 
tonished by receiving a message from 
Mr. Wright, that he respectfully de- 


clined the nomination. The president 
of that body read to them the dis- 
patch, but so incredulous were the 
members as to the authority of the evi- 
dence before them, many utterly dis- 
believing it to be possible that intelli- 
gence could have gone to Washington 
and an answer returned in the few min- 
utes that had elapsed since the nomi- 
nation was made, that the convention 
adjourned over to the following day, 
to await the report of a committee sent 
to Washington to get reliable informa- 
tion upon the subject. The committee 
returned in the morning, and the re- 
port confirmed the correctness and ca- 
pacity of the telegraph, and at once 
gave it such advertisement and certifi- 
cate as its inventor had desired. The 
convention having reassembled in the 
morning, and the refusal of Mr. Wright 


to accept the nomination having been 
communicated, a conference with him 
was held by his friends, through the 
medium of the wires. In Washington 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Morse were clos- 
eted with the instrument ; at Baltimore 
the committee of conference surrounded 
Mr. Vail and the instrument. Specta- 
tors and auditors were excluded. The 
committee communicated to Mr. Wright 
their reasons for urging his acceptance 
of the nomination. In a moment he 
received their communication in wri- 
ting, and as quickly returned to them 
his answer. Again and again these 
confidential messages passed, and the 
result was finally announced to the 
convention that Mr. Wright was inflex- 
ible. Mr. Dallas then received the 
nomination. 

The telegraph, introduced thus to 
the public, was operated from Balti. 
more to Washington, without charge, 
for the messages flashed over it until 
April 1, 1845. An appropriation of 
eight thousand dollars was made by 
Congress, during the sessions of 1844- 
’45, to keep it in operation during the 
year, placing it at the same time under 
control of the postmaster-general. That 
official, at the close of the session, or- 
dered a tariff of charges of one cent for 
every four characters made by or 
through the line. Mr. Vail was given 
charge of the Washington station and 
Mr. H. J. Rogers‘for Baltimore. This 
new order of things commenced on 
April 1, 1845. The first five days in 
the Washington office saw an income of 
thirteen and one-half cents; April 6th 
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was Sunday; on the 7th the receipts 
ran up to sixty cents; on the 8th to 
one dollar and thirty-two cents ; and 
on the gth to one dollar and four 
cents. 

Actual demonstrations, backed by 
experience and use, had proved the 
capability of the new invention, and 
the public had come to understand that 
space was at last practically annihi- 
lated so far as the conveyance of infor- 
formation was concerned. The next 
step was to make the great discovery of 
general and commercial use. It was 
an idea with Mr. Morse from the first 
that the telegraph should become the 
property of the government and be 
operated by it as was the letter post, 


but the statesmen of the day thought 
different, and the grand opportunity 


for the people went by. No appropri- 
ation beyond the eight thousand dol- 
lars above mentioned was allowed, and 
when Mr. Morse offered to sell the en- 
tire right to his invention to the gov- 
ernment for the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, it was rejected.* 


**« A quarter of acentury after the government 
had declined to take the telegraph at $100,000, 
a project was started to establish lines of tele- 
graph to be used by the government as part of 
the mail postal system, to take possession of the 
lines already established. And in 1873 the 
postmaster-general, Mr. Creswell, stated in his 
report that the entire cost of all the lines in the 
country, including patents, was less than $10,* 
000,000, and that the cost of a new system, 
equal in extent to the present, would be $11,- 
800,000. At-the time this estimate was made, 
the property of the existing telegraph compa- 
nies was worth in the market $50,000,000,’’— 
Life of S. F. B. Morse, p. 511. 


Cave Johnson, postmaster-general under 
Polk, discussed the matter at length in 
his annual report, and came to the 
conclusion: ‘‘ That the operation of 
the telegraph between Washington and 
Baltimore had not satisfied him that; 
under any rate of postage that could be 
adopted, its revenues could be made 
equal to the expenditures.”’ 

The. refusal of the government opened 
the way to private capital, and made its 
cooperation absolutely necessary for 
the expansion and existence of the new 
method ofcommunication. In March, 
1845, Mr. Morse secured the services 
of Hon. Amos Kendall, of. Massachu- 
setts, who had filled the office of post- 
master-general under Jackson, and 
made him his attorney, committing his 
telegraphic interests to his control, and 
a contract was concluded with the orig- 
inal proprietors, S. F. B. Morse, Al- 
fred Vail and L. D. Gale, giving him 
full power to manage the business ac 
cording to his own judgment. On the 
15th of May, 1845, a decisive step for: 
ward was taken, in the incorporation, 
by the owners of the Morse patent, of 
a joint stock company under the name 
‘‘The Magnetic Telegraph Company, 
for the purpose of constructing and 
carrying on a line of said telegraph 
from New York to Washington.’ The 
following isa list of the members of 
the first telegraph organization formed 
in the United States: Samuel F. B. 
Morse, Leonard D. G. Gale, Alfred 
Vail, by their attorneys in fact, Amos 
Kendall, Francis O. J. Smith, B. B. 
French, Keller, and Greenough, by J. 
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J. Greenough, Charles Monroe, David 
Gold, E. Cornell, A. Warren Paine, 
James A. McLaughlin, Charles G. 
Page, T. L. and A. Thos. Smith, Jno. 
M. Broadhead, J. C. Broadhead, by J. 
M. Broadhead, Amos Kendall, P. G. 
Washington, John E.. Kendall, Corco- 
ran Riggs, John J. Waley, Eliphalet 
Case, by F. O. J. Smith. ‘It was 
thought best,’’ Mr. Reid tells us of 
this critical period in the telegraph’s 
history, ‘‘to attempt its construction 
first between New York and Philadel- 
phia, and to limit the request for capi- 
tal to the probable cost of that section. 
The commerce between these two cities 
was large and active. The intercourse 
by telegraph would be, it was naturally 


presumed, also large and valuable. 
The telegraph once thoroughly estab- 
lished between these two leading com- 
mercial cities, and the invention fulfill- 
ing the high expectations now aroused 


respecting it, its onward progress 
would, it was believed, be immediate 
and rapid. To aid in securing capital 
for this purpose, Mr. Ezra Cornell and 
Mr. O. S. Wood went to New York to 
exhibit the machinery upon a short ex- 
perimental line. Offices were opened, 
one at 112 Broadway, and the other in 
a building near where the Metropolitan 
Hotel now stands.: Permission, how- 
ever, to allow the connecting wires to 
be strung along the tops of houses was 
obtained with great difficulty, and only 
after paying Prof. Silliman, Jr., $50 
for an opinion respecting its safety, 
which induced the owners of property 
to consent to their erection. The price 


of admission to see the telegraph at 
work was twenty-five cents. That 
seeemed a strange way to enlist capital 
in a great city like New York. With 
this embargo, notwithstanding the won- 
derful character of the invention, there 
were not visitors enough to pay ex- 
penses. Everything indicated poverty. 
The exhibitors were so poor that one of 
them was glad to use a couple of com: 
mon chairs for his nightly rest. It was 
certainly a strange sight to see the fu- 
ture princely founder of Cornell Uni- 
versity making his breakfast out of the 
proceeds of a shilling picked up from 
the sidewalk of Broadway, and which 
he said was one of the best meals he 
had ever had in all his life. 

‘‘The estimated cost of a line from 
Fort Lee to Philadelphia was fifteen 
thousand dollars.. It was a_ very 
modest sum to ask of the great city of 
New York. But the men of the cap- 
ital looked over their immaculate col- 
lars at the ticking machinery, and into 
the face of the hungry exhibitors, and 
up at the wires straggling among the 
chimney tops, and then down at the 
meagre furniture, and said‘No!’ Each 
man feared to be the first fool. But 
what capitalists would not do, humbler 
men, and the friends of the patentees, 
did. One of the first men of New 
York to invest his money in the new 
device was the keeper of an eating 
house in Nassau street, who afterwards 
became one of its directors. The money 
needed was finally raised, but chiefly 
outside of New York. Mr. €orcoron, 
of Washington, was the first to con. 
tribute.”’ 
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In the original supscription it was 
provided that each subscriber on the 
payment of fifty dollars should receive 
two shares of fifty dollars each ; and a 
payment of fifteen thousand dollars 
therefore required an issue of stock to 
the amount of thirty thousand dollars. 
An additional thirty thousand dollars 
stock, or half of the capital, was issued 
to the patentees in consideration of the 
patent ; making sixty thousand dollars 
the capital for the first link in the line. 
W. W. Corcoron and B. B. French 
were named trustees to hold the patent 
rights and property, until an organiza- 
tion could be effected. In the mean- 


time an act of incorporation was ob- 
tained from the Maryland legislature, 


which was the first telegraphic charter 
ever issued in the United States. The 
corporatiors were S. F. B. Morse, B. B. 
French, George C. Penniman, Henry 
J. Rogers, John S. McKim, J. R. 
Trimble, W. M. Swain, John O. Sterns, 
A. Sidney Doane, and associates. The 
construction of the line was commenced 
as soon as possible, under the mana- 
gement of Dr. A. C. Goell, who built 
at a subsequent period most of the lines 
in southeastern Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Cornell gave his personal direction to 
that part from Somerville to Fort Lee. 
The route selected for the line was 
from the Merchants’ Exchange, Phila- 
delphia, via the Columbia railroad to 
Morgan’s Corners, thence to Norris- 
town, Doylestown and Somerville to 
Fort Lee, over the regular country high- 
way. An effort had been made to carry 
the line along the railroads, which 


owned a right of way, unobstructed, 
between the two cities ; but no arrange- 
ment could be made for a joint occu- 
pation and mutual aid between those 
two great interests that afterwards be- 
came so interwoven together. Mr. 
Kendall and Mr. F. O. J. Smith had 
been directed on part of the telegraph 
company to confer with the New Jersey 
railroad companies with a view to ob- 
taining such right of way, but were un- 
able to accomplish anything, the roads 
refusing unless terms were given which 
the telegraph commissioners thought 
oppressive. A reason for such action 
is suggested in the fact that as Mr. 
Kendall, when postmaster general, had 
been very severe with the railroad com- 
panies in connection with the mails, 
the chance for retaliation then offered 
was considered too opportune to be 
lost. The line was ready for opera- 
tion at Norristown in November, 1845, 
and completed to Fort Lee in January, 
1846. When the wires reached Jersey 
City, a small room over the ferry office 
was used for an office, and dispatches 
were sent across to New York by mes- 
sengers upon the ferry boats. 

A line from Philadelphia to Balti- 
more was built in 1846, by Henry 
O’Reilly, udder a contract for twelve 
thousand dollars, afterwards increased 
to fourteen thousand, a one iron wire 
to be used. It was completed on June 
5. The line now being completed 
throughout, and New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington be- 
ing electrically. made’ as one, it’ became 
necessary to organize the company un- 
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der the charter granted. by the Mary- 
land legislature. Articles of associa- 
tion had been adopted May 15, 1845,— 
carefully drawn, and very specific. The 
principle of ‘‘ first come first served, 
with a fair limit as to time of occupa- 
tion,’’ fixed at fifteen minutes, waslaid 
down ; the exception to the rule being 
‘‘ government messages, and for the 
arrest of criminals, and to prevent the 
commission or consummation of crime,’’ 
—which were to have pirority. The 
president of the company was directed 
to make ‘‘the business agreeable to 
those engaged in it, and to endeavor 
to crown it with honor and success.’’ 
On January 4, 1846, the stockholders 
met for organization, and chose the 
following officers: Directors, Amos 
Kendall, B. B. French, A. Sidney 
Doane, John J. Haley, John W. Nor- 
ton, T. M, Clark, John O. Sterns, 
William M. Swain, J. R. Trimble ; 
president, Amos Kendall; secretary, 
Thomas M. Clark ; treasurer, A. Sidney 
Doane. George M. Hart and George 
C. Penniman became directors May 
22, and on July 7 Mr. Hart was elected 
treasurer. 

The caution of the public, and that 
conservatism which business men hold 
for most things new, added to a service 
that had not yet had work enough to 
make it run smooth, had their effect in 
the natural course of things, and the 
returns at first were far from encourag- 
ing. On April 7, 1846, the treasurer 
reported the receipts for the three pre- 
ceeding months at Philadelphiato have 
been but $223.50, while those at New 


York from January 1 to June 6 were 
$293.17. The total cash receipts for 
1846 were $4,228.77. 

Passing rapidly over a field of de 
velopment in which so much of personal, 
mechanical and commercial interest 
might be found had we space for its in- 
sertion, a few of the salient points of 
labor and success of the succeeding 
years may be noted.. On July 6, 1847, 
Hon. B. B. French was elected presi- 
dent, Mr. Kendall declining re-election 
because of ill health. In 1850 two new 
iron wires were strung from Washington 
to New York. An attempt to cross the 
Hudson was made when Prof. Morse 
and A. Sidney Doane were directed to 
effect a crossing at Fort Lee if possible. 
A number of efforts were made, but the 
materials employed were imperfect, and 
no successful results followed. ‘‘ In 
the newspapers there were endless 
schemes proposed. Balloons, pigeons, 
sub-marine ploughs to imbed enormous 
cables, water circuits, and masts were 
in turn presented. The legislature 
passed a bill in 1845, under certain re- 
strictions, for a pier in the North river 
on which to erect a mast to bear the 
wires. An anchored ship was much 
discussed. Nothing came of these 
projects, however, until in the winter of 
1846-7, the knowledge of gutta percha 
as a non-conductor came from Europe. 
Dr. Craven, of Newark, N. J., then 
connected with the construction service 
of the magnetic company, an ingenious 
man, heard of this new product and 
made an experiment with a piece of 
wire covered therewith, which he sub- 
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merged in the fall of 1847 at Bound 
Creek, near Elizabeth, N. J. To this 
he attached the wire of the main line 
and found that it worked without 
escape. This was a most important 
discovery, and resulted in laying a sim- 
ilarily covered wire at the drawbridge 
of the Passaic river, besides raising a 
hope that the great obstacle in crossing 
rivers would at last be overcome.”’ 

On July 9,1850, William M. Swain,who 
had been a member of the board from 
the first, was elected to the presidency; 
and his sharp business habits, industry 
and executive ability were immediately 
felt in the increased value of the service, 
the promptness with which business 
was handled, and the thorough disci- 


pline introduced at all points. 

But the telegraph was too great an 
instrument of civilization, and sure to 
become eventually, ot toogreat financial 
value, to be long left to the control of 
one company or one set of men, and 
rivals were in the field almost from the 


first. When Royal E. House invented 
his device for recording by the use of 
the electric current, messages in Roman 
characters, and obtained a patent there- 
for, a company was quickly organized 
to test its merits and bid for a share of 
public business. In June,1848,the ‘‘New 
York and ‘Washington Printing Tel- 
egraph Company ’’ was organized, and 
took a moderate share of the business 
offered, although never regarded by the 
Magnetic Company as_a serious’ rival. 
Another company organized in the 
same year was the ‘‘ North American 
Telegraph Company,’’ commonly called 
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the ‘‘Bain’’ line; the machinery of 
which was regarded by Prof. Morse as 
an open infringement upon his patents. 
The Magnetic Company accordingly 
commenced proceedings, the result of 
which litigation was the surrender, in 
January, 1852, of the Bain line to the 
Magnetic Company, in return for which 
the Bain proprietors received $83,000 
in Magnetic stock, all claims for 
damages under the patents being 
waived. As evidence of the benefits 
of consolidation, it may be added that 
immediately after this union the re- 
ceipts of the Magnetic Company were 
increased one hundred per cent.* This 
happy result may have had much todo 
with the great consolidations of later 
years. 

The telegraph was hardly established 
in the section of country where its ad- 
vent had occurred, before the enter- 
prising men who had it in charge began 
to push it into quarters as yet unknow- 
ing to its usefulness, and to be educated 
to its benefits before they could be 
made sure in its support. The South 
had always been regarded by Mr. 
Kendall as a promising field for opera- 
tion ; and his opinion was thus expressed 
in a letter written under date of Sep- 
tember 18, 1846: ‘‘ The line south is 


*The dividends of the first five years of the 
Magnetic Company, ending with 1852, were 
severally six, nine, two, two and nine per cent. 
per annum. In 1853 and 1854 dividends of 
thirteen per cent. per. annum were declared. 
After this, quarterly dividends of three per 
cent. were regularly paid,at the same time that 
a good surplus was invariably retained in the 
hands of the treasurer, for emergencies. 
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the great commercial line of the 
country. The results of the express 
mail run by me from New York to New 
Orleans when postmaster-general, gave 
me confidence in the telegraph as a 
source of revenue. It carried letters at 
triple postage, and slips for the news- 
papers free. It obtained no revenue 
on the correspondence between New 
York and Philadelphia, where was a 
railroad mail, and none between Mobile 
and New Orleans, where it was carried 
by steamboat. Yet the gross revenue 
yielded by that mail exceeded $280,000 
per annum, being over $200 per mile 
from New York to New Orleans, or 
more than enough to build a telegraph 
line of two good wires.’’ From de- 
ductions drawn from these and other 
facts, Mr. Kendall came to the con- 
clusion that: ‘‘ There is no other chance 
in the world for creating so great a 
property by so small an expenditure. 
A capital of $150 per mile will carry a 
first rate line of wire from this city to 
New Orleans, and that wire would soon 
give the means to put up another.’’ 
Upon this roseate suggestion, action 
was taken for the construction of a line 
to New Orleans, via Wilmington, 
Charleston, Montgomery and Mobile. 
A contract was executed in November, 
1846, between the patentees and John 
J. Haley, of New York ; the patent be- 
ing placed in the hands of the trustees, 
with directions that it should be issued 
only on the completion of the contract, 
and the completion of the entire line 
by October 1, 1848. The terms of this 
<ontract were one hundred and fifty 


dollars per mile of single wire, and two 
hundred dollars for two wires. Sub- 
scriptions, once a matter of so great 
difficulty, were now easily secured for 
the whole line, ten per cent. being paid 
down at the time of subscribing. The 
total amount thus obtained was $280,- 
850; the capital stock being $561,700. 
Another step in this onward road of 
progress was taken on November 1o, 
1848, when the Western Telegraph 
Company was organized at Baltimore, 
its chosen route being from that city to 
Wheeling, via Harper’s Ferry and 
Brownsville, a distance of two hundred 
and seventy-seven miles. It also in 
cluded a branch from Frederick to 
Washington. The subscription asked 
for, $96,000, was easily obtained ; and 
when the line was completed it was im- 
mediately pushed on to Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. On June 13, 1845 an 
important contract had been entered 
into between the Morse patentees and 
Henry O’Reilly, of Rochester, New 
York, ‘‘ for the extension of the Morse 
telegraph, over a region of territory 
wider and more valuable than any 
which had been yet contemplated un- 
der a single assignment.’’ In his con- 
tract, Mr. O’ Reilly.undertook the follow- 
ing extensive achievements : ‘‘ The said 
Henry O’Reilly undertakes on his part, 
and at his own expense, to use his best 
endeavors to raise capital for the con- 
struction of a line of Morse’s Electro- 
Magnetic telegraph to connect the great 
seaboard line at Philadelphia, or at 
such other convenient point on said 
line as may approach nearer to Harris- 
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burgh, in Pennsylvania, and from thence 
through Harrisburgh and other inter- 
mediate towns to Pittsburgh, and thence 
through Wheeling and Cincinnati and 
such other towns and cities as the said 
O’Reilly and his associates may elect, 
to St. Louis, and also to the principal 
towns on the lakes.’’ 

Mr. O’Reilly immediately went to 
work under this plentitude of power, 
and had no difficulty in securing money 
with which to construct forty miles of 
an initial line from Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, to Harrisburgh, the capital of 
the same State. This organization was 
the Atlantic, Lake & Mississippi Val- 
ley Telegraph Company. The work 
was commenced at Lancaster in Sep- 


tember, 1845, their route extending 
the Lancaster & Harrisburgh 
railroad ‘‘the officers of which,’’ we 
are pleased to learn, ‘‘were very court- 


along 


eous and friendly.’’ The line was 
completed between the points named, 
on November 24th, although effectual 
work for the public was not promised 
until in January, 1846. Mr. O’Reilly 
was meanwhile active in other quarters, 
taking the contract for building the 
Magnetic Telegraph Company’s line 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore. The 
line through Pittsburgh was rapidly 
pushed, the line selected being along 
the railroad through Carlisle to Cham- 
bersburgh and thence by the stage road 
to Pittsburgh—a through. route for 
business being opened between that 
city and Philadelphia on December 29, 
1846. This line was under the control 
of an organization called ‘‘ The At- 


lantic & Ohio Telegraph Company,’’ 
which met for organization in Phila- 
delphia, on July 4, 1848. Under its 
direction and by its enterprise,—in 
connection with other organizations 
formed for a like purpose,—the Morse 
system was gradually pushed across the 
Ohio river and away into the West; but 
before continuing that line of investi- 
gation farther, it will be well to glance 
at some of the other inventors who were 
asking the attention and soliciting the 
support of the people. 

England, in all these years of oppor- 
tunity and development, had by no 
means been idle. What was known as 
the English telegraph was the result of 
the investigations and inventions of 
William E. Cooke, who, in July, 1836, 
produced an experimental telegraphic 
instrument which he sought to intro- 
duce on the Liverpool & Manchester 
Railway. Becoming acquainted with 
Professor Wheatstone, the two united 
their efforts for the perfection of an in- 
strument, an English patent for an 
electric telegraph being issued to them 
on June 12, 1837. ‘‘ They employed 
five magnetic needles and coils, and 
either five or six wires, with a peculiar 
keyboard invented by Wheatstone, upon 
which were arranged the letters, and 
these were designated in terms as any 
two of the needles arranged across the 
centre of the board pointed to one and 
anotherofthem. The apparatus under- 
went various modifications in the hands 
of its inventors, and was much simpli- 
fied by the use of only two needles, 
and finally of only one, different letters 
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being designated by the deflection of 
the needle to the right or to the left 
one or more times in either or both di- 
rections.”’ 

The labors of Alexander Bain come 
next in chronological order. As 
early as 1840 he was engaged in Eng- 
land upon a printing telegraph, and in 
1846 patented what is known as an 
electro-chemical and registering tele- 
graph, the principle of which had been 
first applied to the purpose by Dyar in 
this country in 1827, and by Edward 
Davy in England in 1838. He brought 


this new apparatus to America in 1849, 
and it was brought into use on several 
lines, but was soon taken out of the 
field by the consolidation with the 


Morse interest, already described. 
In 1848 a patent was issued to Royal 
E. House, of Vermont, for an admir- 
able, long-line, printing apparatus 
which was first used in 1847, transmit- 
ting messages in Roman capitals be- 
tween Cincinnati, Ohio, and Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana. The necessity of avoid- 
ing the peculiar features of other 
systems, in order to give it a patentable 
character, added greatly to the difficul- 
ties of Mr. House’s undertaking, but 
he persevered, and accomplished meas- 
urably successful results. Of the Bain 
and House claims, Mr. Prime says* in 
his life of Prof. Morse, already 
quoted: ‘‘ Two suits for infringement 
were conducted by the proprietors of 
Prof. Morse's patents, in which their 
applications for injunctions were de- 
nied. They are known as the House 


SP. 5S2. 
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and Bain cases. House devised an 
instrument of wonderful ingenuity for 
printing messages in Roman letters, 
employing axial magnetism, a device 
developed by Dr. Charles G. Page. It 
was claimed that Prof. Morse, having 
been the first to invent a method of re- 
cording the message, by means of 
electro-magnetism, was entitled to the 
exclusive use of the electrical force as 
a telegraphic agent, by whatever device 
a current might record the message. 
The phraseology of the patent, in the 
judgment of the Court, did not sustain 
the claim. While the invention dated 
back to 1832, the patent was not ap- 
plied for until 1837, and was not issued 
until 1840. Steinheil had used a re- 
cording magneto-electric telegraph in 
1837, and Gauss and Weber had 
pointed out in print, the device by 
which to accomplish it, in 1833. Bain 
had succeeded in employing the elec- 
tric current to effect the solution of an 
iron wire, resting upon paper in mo- 
tion, saturated with yellow prussiate of 
potash and weak nitric acid. When 
the current flowed, the iron dissolved, 
and at the instant, by the action of the 
acid and prussiate of potash, a blue 
stain was produced. If the contact 
was but for a moment, a dot was pro- 
duced ; if for an appreciable interval 
of time, a line was produced. Bain 
used Morse’s alphabet, but he effected 
a visible record by a method wholly 
his own. The decisions do not apply 
to anything Prof. Morse did. While 
acquiescing in his claims, they simply 
assert that House’s and Bain’s modes 
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were each new as regards that of Prof. 
Morse, and that the language of his 
patent could not be construed to ex- 
clude all possible forms of using elec- 
trical force to produce a recorded tele- 
graphic message. The question was in 
the phraseology of the patent; the 
working invention going back to 1835, 
two years before Steinheil’s successful 
exhibition of his invention, was unques- 
tionably the first electro-magnetie re- 
cording telegraph. The House inven- 
tion is now employed only in a modified 
form in combination with other inven- 
tions in stock-reporting instruments. 
The Bain principle is employed to a 
limited extent only in various systems 
of automatic telegraphs, but for the 
general business of telegraphing, it has 
been, like the House, superseded by 
the Morse system.’’ 

Returning to the expansion of the 
system of which the earliest steps have 
been already traced, we find that within 


seven years after Morse’s humble in- 
struments in Washington and Baltimore 
commenced to tick an unwonted mes- 


(To be Continued.) 
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sage to the world, more than _ fifty 
telegraphic organizations came into ex- 
istence in the United States. The year 
1851 saw a number of these consoli- 
dated under one yet, 
‘**the great number of separate lines in 
operation prevented that unity and dis- 
patch in conducting the business so 
essential to its success, and the public 
failed to receive anywhere the benefits 


of direct and reliable communication.’’ 


management, 


Telegraphic correspondence between 
the various sections of the country was 
not only burdened with several tariffs, 
but with delays that a continuous dis- 
patch under one management would 
have obviated. These facts, and oth- 
ers connected with the financial for- 
tunes of the various disconnected lines, 
at last resulted in the great consolida- 
tion into the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, which seems to have been 
from the first a matter of logical neces- 
sity, as it certainly was one of good 
business judgment and financial fore- 
sight. 
J. H. Kennepy. 
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Vv. T. MALOTT. 


Ir is a rare occurence, even among 
so versatile a people as Americans, that 
any man attains marked success and 
distinction in two wholly disconnected 
lines of business at any age or with any 
measure of experience. But Mr. Ma- 
lott, of Indianapolis, receiver of the 
Chicago & Atlantic Railway Company, 
has been surpassed by no man in 
the Northwest in successful, manage- 
ment of both banking and railroad 
business, or in the confidence his suc- 
cess has inspired in his integrity, energy 
and prudence, and that at an age which 
has hardly attained the maturity of 
‘‘middle age.’’ He is still in the prime 
of life and usefulness, and has made 
his position so safe and commanding 
that the limit of his usefulness is the 
limit of his physical ability to do and 
endure the work that falls to his share 
in keeping the world going. And he is 
not content to take merely the duties 
that come in his way and solicit his 
care, but a desire to know the resources 
of the State and to make them known, 
where the knowledge will contribute to 
the welfare of the State, has impelled 
him to establish or assist a number of 
enterprises, in which his individuality 
appears only in the well-directed energy 
and success of the work. -Few men in 


the State have done so much to push 
forward into commercial importance 
the resources that are now fast spread- 
ing through the nation a knowledge of 
their extent and value. 

Volney Thomas Malott — known 
commonly and almost exclusively as 
Thomas—was born in Jefferson County, 
Kentucky, on the gth of September, 
1838. His father was William H. Ma- 
lott, a farmer of that county, his mother 
Leah P. McKown by birth. In 1841, 
the family removed to Salem, Washing- 
ton County, Indiana, where the father 
in connection with his brother, Major 
Eli W. Malott, engaged in the mercan- 
tile business till his death in 1845, No- 
vember 5th. It may be appropriately © 
noted here that the grandfathers of 
Thomas, on both sides of the house, 
were in the military service of the coun- 


.try, one in Canada, in the war of 1812 


with Great Britain, the other in the In- 
dian wars in Indiana. The death of 
his father left to his mother the sup- 
port of himself and another brother 
and ‘sister, the former an infant who 
followed the father in a few weeks. 
Two years later she was married to Mr, 
John F. Ramsey, a wealthy and re- 
spectable furniture dealer and manu- 
facturer of Indianapolis, who brought 
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her and her son and daughter to his 
own house, where they have since lived 
uninterruptedly. Thomas received his 
first schooling in Salem, under the di- 
rection of John I. Morrison, afterwards 
State Senator from Washington Coun- 
ty, and later State Treasurer. Coming 
to Indianapolis in 1847, he first at- 
tended a private school, kept by Rev. 
W. A. Holliday, and later took his last 
scholastic advances in a_half-public 
school kept by Benjamin L. Lang in 
the ‘‘ Old Seminary,’’ a noted institu- 
tion in the early days of the city. Mr. 
Malott’s school training did its best 
work on him in the discipline of his 
faculties rather than in the accumula- 
tion of knowledge, most of which was 
irrelevant to all the later duties of his 
life. But like all strong characters he 
could absorb what he would assimilate 
from what was useless, and profit by it, 
and the process strengthened the ready 
perception, the alert deduction, the 


prompt decision, which have marked, 
and largely made, the success of his 


"career. ; 
At intervals, during his school vaca- 
tions, his aptitude for business and his 
‘clerkly attainments gave him employ- 
ment as clerk and messenger in the 
Traders’ Bank of Indianapolis, owned 
by John Woolley and Andrew Wilson. 
At the age of sixteen he took a perma- 
nent place in the Bank of the Capital, 
of which John Woolley was cashier and 
manager. He acted as teller of this 
bank for two or three years, but re- 
signed in 1857, before the storm that 
overtook the State Free Banks of Indi- 


ana, organized under the legislative act 
of 1853, in which it went down. Its 
teller was soon made teller of the In- 
dianapolis branch of the Bank of the 
State, intended by its founders to take 
the place of the old State Bank, which 
had proved an incalculable benefit to 
the people, as well as great profit to the 
State and other stockholders. In this 
anticipation they were disappointed, 
the war and its financial necessities 
breaking up what was left of the State 
Free Banks under the pressure of the 
National Banks. In the five years’ 
experience obtained in his position in 
the bank he developed the qualities 
that have since been so largely in de- 
mand for dealing with important or 
urgent financial conditions. 

It might be too much to say that this 
apprenticeship, ending in his twenty- 
fourth year, made him the safe and sa- 
gacious financier he has proved to be, 
but certainly it had laid the founda- 


‘tions of the strong and impressive 


structure that has been erected on it. 
It surveyed the road to success, if it did 
not grade and bridge it. 

One incident of this period illus- 
trates the versatility of his application to 
business as well as the variety and ac- 
curacy of his information of its details. 
When the free banks began to shake 
under the financial strain of 1857, the 
daily papers of Indianapolis found it 
necessary to follow the market changes of 
bank values very closely, for the public 
took and gave their bills usually at the 
rate indicated in the reports of the In- 
dianapolis morning papers. As there 
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were scores of these banks, little and 
big, scattered over the state, and their 
bills were circulating everywhere at 
home, it was no small task to keep 
track of their constant fluctuations. 
But our boyish bank teller did it so 
closely and carefully that one of the 
papers regularly obtained its currency 
reports from him, no little enterprise 
for a boy but nineteen years old, and 
they and the reports furnished the other 
papers by the private banking house of 
Fletcher & Co. really fixed the market 
rates of Indiana currency for many 
months. 

In August, 1862 he was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Peru & In- 
dianapolis Railroad Company. Though 
but twenty-four years old, his reputa- 
tion as a careful and thoroughly trust- 
worthy business man placed him in 
this important position. The road 
had not proved very successful, and a 
change was desirable. Improved con- 
ditions soon followed, and aided in 
making for Mr. Malott a reputation as 
a railroad manager, equalling, if not 
surpassing, his earlier repute as a 
banker. Two years later, in 1864, he 
was appointed a state director in the 
branch bank of which he had shortly 
been teller, and had been tendered and 
declined the cashiership in 1862. He 
was now put fully in the parallel paths 
of railway and bank management that 
he has followed for the last quarter of 
acentury. It has rarely happened in 
any country or time that a young man 
of twenty-six is placed by the free se- 
lection of competent men, determined 


solely by his reputation for ability and 
reliability, in two positions of such 
responsibility at the same. time. In 
1865 he was the active and directing 
agency in organizing the ‘‘ Merchant’s 
National Bank of Indianapolis,’’ and 
was made cashier while still remaining 
secretary and treasurer of the Peru 
Railroad Company. 

In the spring of 1870 he resigned his 
place in the Merchant’s Bank to take 
charge of the construction of the 
Michigan City & Indianapolis Rail- 
road. This was finished under his 
direction the following year, and passed 
with the Chicago, Cincinnati & 
Louisville railroad, under the con- 
trol of the Indianapolis, Peru & 
Chicago railroad company, originally 
the Indianapolis & Peru com- 
pany, of which Mr. Malott was first 
secretary and treasurer, and, later, di- 
rector also. In 1875 he was elected 
general manager of the combined lines, 
and in 1879 was made vice-president, 
acting as president, and taking the 
management till the whole affair was 
leased, in 1884, to the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific railroad company. 

His advance in his banking business, 
though he gave less time to it than he 
could when cashier of the Merchant's 
National, kept on pari passu with his 
steadily enlarging reputation and re- 
sponsibillty as a railway manager. ‘In 
1878 he was elected president of the 
Merchant’s National, but four years 
later sold his interest and resigned bis 
presidency, taking instead a large inter- 
est in the Indiana National Bank, 
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transformed by nationalization from 
the ‘‘ Indianapolis Branch of the Bank 
of the State of Indiana,’’ in which he 
had served five years as teller. Of 
this he was made president, a position 
he still holds. When the Citizen’s 
National Bank was wound up a few 
years ago, its fine stone front banking 
building was sold and Mr. Malott 
bought it for himself, but put his own 
One 
of the most gratifying incidents of his 
experience as a banker occurred some 
years after his assumption of this last 


bank'in it, and occupies it still. 


position. 
them the oldest in the city, and all of 
them well supported and freely trusted, 
went down together in 1885, and made, 
naturally, an uneasy feeling in the pub- 
lic that needed. little to aggravate it 
into a panic. 


Three private banks, two of 


on most of the 
the Na- 
went on just as usual, undis- 


A run 
banks began, but Indiana 
tional 
turbed by timid depositors and show- 
ing no signs of the surrounding excite- 
ment except in the increase of its de- 
posits. 
from other banks and took their money 
to Mr. Malott’s. ‘This striking exhi- 
bition 


prudence and 


Scores of depositors withdrew 


of confidence in his financial 
integrity, it may be 
easily conceived, was gratifying to him 
and his friends, and it helped to place 
his bank, where it still stands, at the 
head of all in the state as a deposit 
bank. 

Though giving his attention mainly 
to his railway and banking duties, Mr. 
Malott was always alive to the value of 
enterprises for developing the resources 
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of the state. Under this impulse he 


aided effectively in the 
Brazil Coal Company, one of the first 
in the business, not only with a view 
of enlarging the state’s fuel supply, 


but to benefit the lake railways which 


organizing 


brought down great quantities of 
lumber with no adequate return freight. 
This deficiency -was supplied by the 
‘* block ’’ and bituminous coal of the 
great southwestern field, of which Bra- 
zil, in Clay county, was then and is 
still the metropolis. He still retains 
his connection with it. With the same 


view of enlarging railway business and 


state resources, he aided in forming 
the 
dealing firm in Indiana, Hill & Co., 


earliest and most extensive ice- 
In 1886 
Na- 


tional Bank, of which he is a director 


and still has an interest in it. 
he helped organize the Brazil 
In 1888, with the same energetic but pru 
dent enterprise, he assisted Mr. Harry 
Bates and some other young men in 
opening an Oolitic stone quarry at 
Romona, the product of which is 
largely distributed in Chicago and the 
New York. 
He aided in organizing that company, 


north and as far east as 


and is a director of it. 


During this time and since he 


has built several of the largest and 
finest business houses of the city. 
Soon after he gave up the acting presi- 
dency 


Chicago 


of the Indianapolis, Peru & 
Railroad he elected 
vice-president and manager of the 


was 


Union Railway Company of Indian- 
apolis, a position in which he encoun- 
tered more difficulties probably than in 
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any other part of his railway service. 
He entered the Union Company in 
July, 1883, and in September follow- 
ing he aided greatly in bringing about 
an agreement of all the companies con- 
cerned, on a new plan of organization. 
The old one formed by three compa- 
nies in 1849, when but one railroad 
Indianapolis—the 
now a part of the 

Jeffersonville lines 

were barely 
enlarged from 


was completed to 
old Madison, 

Indianapolis & 
other two 
organized, had_ been 
time to time by the admission of other 
companies, as their roads were com- 
pleted and it became necessary for 
them to use the Union tracks and de- 


—and the 


pot, but the organization had remained 
unchanged in other respects, and hardly 
fitted the condition of railway business 
nearly forty years By active 
and persistent effort on the part of 
Mr. Malett, this scheme of organization 
was sanctioned by an act of the legis- 
lature in 1885, which further author- 
ized the formation of Union companies 
in all cities of the state of 50,000 
or more population. There had been 
some jolting and jarring in the Indian- 
apolis Union Company for some years, 
and it was practically impossible to get 
any effective work out of it in the way 
of needed improvements. But in the 
consultation regarding a reorganization 
the matter of a new Union depot 
or station building, and the necessary 
adjuncts, was broached and discussed, 
but without reaching any conclusion 
till after the State legislature had le- 
galized the change. 


later. 


In the meanwhile, pending. the 
scheme of reorganization and the legal 
authorization to act under it, the Belt 
Railway, then circling the greater part 
of the circumference of the city and 
connecting all the railways but one, 


.completed in the fall of 1877, though 


leased by the Union Company in 1882, 
was used for the transfer of freight by 
but one or two roads, the others run- 
ning through and across the city streets, 
to the infinite embarrassment of busi- 
ness in the south half, and the occa- 
sionally fatal and always serious obs- 
struction of passage by vehicles or 
pedestrians. One of Mr. Malott’s 
first important acts in his new position, 
as manager of the Union Company, was 
to require all the roads to make their 
transfers of freight by the Belt, clear 
outside of the city, where it was possi- 
ble to do so without serious detriment 
or inconvenience. This order was is- 
sued on the 1st of May, 1884. To give 
it effect he superintended the extension 
of the Belt railway, so as to include all 
inthe city. Thereliefto the city and its 
business was speedy and conspicuous, 
and elicited warm commendation from 
the press, though few knew that Mr. 
Malott was the moving agency of the 
improvement. 

After the legalization of the new or- 
ganization of the Union Company in 
the winter of 1885, the subject of a new 
station building came up in a more de- 
finite and urgent form, and it was de- 
cided to take steps to make an im- 
long and. obviously 

The plan was pre- 


provement, so 
needed, at once. 
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pared and submitted to the City Coun- 
cil for approval in 1886. The neces- 
sary additional grounds were pur- 
chased, a loan obtained on long bonds 
for a million dollars, and work begun. 
The prosecution of it went on steadily 
in 1887 and 1888 till September of the 
latter year when it was completed, and 
the Indianapolis Union railroad pro- 
vided with the handsomest and most 
-commodious station building in the 
United States. A tunnel, now kept as 
dry and clean as a parlor, underruns 
one street, which the car houses occupy 
—a superb stretch of iron and glass 
open buildings, about 
seven hundred feet long by hundred 
and fifty wide—and a viaduct is soon to 
be erected, to make a safe and com- 
fortable passage for another street. 
The main building is of red granite and 
brick, of semi-gothic architecture, one 
hundred and forty feet square, richly 
decorated with huge _ stained-glass 
windows and provided with all possible 
conveniences for any service, from the 
daily paper to a sumptuous dinner; 
the waiting room one vast hall, eighty 
feet high and surrounded by decorated 
galleries opening into all the different 
The whole cost exceeds one 
This grand structure 


iron roofed, 


floors. 
million dollars. 
is in some sort a memorial of Mr. Ma- 
lott’s administration of the affairs of 
the Union Railway Company.. He re- 
signed his position in August, 1889. 
On the 18th of May, 1889, at the re- 
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quest of all parties concerned, he was 
appointed by Judge Gresham, United 
States Circuit Judge, receiver of the 
Chicago & Atlantic Railroad Com- 
pany, the affairs of which occupy his 
time almost entirely, so that he has but 
little opportunity to be at home with 
as happy a family, as it is often given 
to mortals to enjoy. He married in 
1862 Caroline, daughter of Hon. David 
Macy, for many years president of the 


Indianapolis & Peru Railroad Com- 


pany, and his family consists of one 


son and five daughters. The affairs of 
his receivership are progressing very 
satisfactorily, and all parties in interest 
are as well pleased with his manage- 
ment as with his appointment. 

On the 4th of June, 1889, Mr. Ma- 
lott was made a director of the Chicago 
& Western Indiana Railroad Company, 
and of the Chicago Belt Railroad Com- 
pany. The former furnishes terminal 
facilities for six Chicago roads, and the 
latter supplies track facilities for the 
interchange of business between the 
various roads entering Chicago, and for 
reaching and using the stock yards. 

Mr. Malott was never a politician. 
He has had matter of more interest and 
importance to attend to. But mainly 
because, though a Republican, he was 
not a politician, he was appointed by 
the State officers one of the three police 
commissioners of Indianapolis, in 
which position he served nearly two 
years. 
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Dr. Epwarp D. NEILL, in the admirable 
article on Fort Snelling and the varied histori- 
cal associations that cluster around it, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this number, touches upon 
the life-history of Dred Scott, whose legal fight 
for freedom furnished our country with the 
most: conspicuous case in her history. An inci- 
dental passage in that account, shows how 
deeply impressed in the public mind, is the 
charge that Chief Justice Taney deliberately, 
and in his capacity as the head of the United 
States judiciary, declared that the negro had 
no rights that the white man was bound to -re- 
spect ; an inadvertent generalization upon the 
part of Dr. Neill, for it would be difficult to de- 
tect him in any direct historical error. 


But by iteration and reiteration on the part 
of the anti-slavery platform and press through 
a generation of heated discussion, the idea has 
become fixed in the popular mind that Chief 
Justice Taney coldly and unfeelingly placed 
himself upon record as in favor of debasing the 
negro to a level which this humanitarian age 
agrees is too low for even the beasts of burden, 
for which legislative enactments have again and 
again set up a certain measure of rights. One 
glance at the famous decision will show that 
Mr. Taney had no thought of the kind in mind 
when that decision was uttered. He was en- 
deavoring to place himself back in the very be- 
ginnings of our government, and to learn what 
intentions toward the colored race were held by 
the framers of our national constitution, in or- 
der that he might properly construe the instru- 
ment they had created. He confessed that it 
was no easy task. ‘‘It is difficult,’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘ at this day to realize the state of pub- 
lic opinion in relation to that unfortunate race, 
which prevailed in the civilized and enlightened 
portions of the world at the time of the Decla- 


ration of Independence, and when the Consti- 
tution of the United States was framed and 
adopted. But the public history of every Eu- 
ropean nation displays it in a manner too plain 
to be mistaken.’’ , 


He then utters the language that has been 
made the burden of his offense: ‘‘ They had, 
for more than a century before, been regarded 
as beings of an inferior order, and altogether 
unfit to associate with the white race, either in 
social or political relation ; and so far inferior, 
that they had no rights which the white man 
was bound to respect.”’ 


In Eli Thayer’s ‘‘ History of the Kansas 
Crusade,’’ mentioned elsewhere in this issue, 
there occur some comments upon the character 
and life of John Brown, that will provoke com- 
ment, if not discussion, upon the part of those 
who award him a place among the martyrs. 
Mr. Thayer is certainly not to be regarded asa 
friend to slavery, or an apologist for those who 
defended it upon the Kansas ‘frontier. Of 
Brown, he says: ‘‘ John Brown arrived in 
Kansas nearly two years after the conflict there 
against slavery began. He was a great injury 
to the free-state cause and to the free-state 
settlers. He said, ‘I have not come to make 
Kansas free, but to get a shot at the South.’ 
He wished to begin a civil war. He was a 
pupil of the Garrisonites, and afterwards their 
It is charity to rank Brown as a 
monomaniac, in the same list with Orsini, 
Guiteau, Booth and Freeman. But his ad- 
mirers do not allow this, for it would ruin him 
as a ‘saint and martyr.’ They contend not 
only that he was sane, but that he was a great 
moral hero. If we admit his sanity, we must 
then regard him either as a felon or fiend. 
After he had proved himself a robber, mur- 


Goer. 
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derer, and traitor, and while almost everybody 
was denouncing him as such, the Garrison dis- 
unionists, under whose tuition he had matured, 
immediately began his apotheosis.’’ 


Recalling the stormy days before the war, 
before the 
showed both North and South the abyss by 


shot at Sumter cleared the air and 


which they had been so long standing, diverts 
attention for a moment to a notable gathering 
of Abolitionists, held in Boston on September 
23,-1889, in honor of the twenty-seventh anni- 
versary of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. The opening prayer was made by the 
Rev. Joshua Young, who was the officiating 
clergyman at the funeral of John Brown. An 
address of welcome was made by G. W. Put- 
nam. Readings were given by Miss Carrie 
Washington, and an address was made by Mar- 
vin Lincoln. The afternoon session was called 
The first speaker 
Mr. 
Jones spoke regarding the projected building to 
the memory of Wendell Phillips. 


to order at three o’clock. 


was the Rev. J. H. Jones of Abington. 


During the 
afternoon letters were read from G. W. Curtis, 
Oliver Johnson, J. G. Whittier, the Rev. W. 
M. Thayer, Caroline F. Putnam, S. O. Sher- 
man, Dr. B. F. Clarke. and Alla W. 
The letter of Mr. Whittier was as follows : 


Foster. 


AMESBURY, MAss., 9th mo., 20, 1889. 


W. H. Colcord. 

DEAR FRIEND: I am not able to attend the 
meeting on the 23d next, the object of which 1 
heartily approve. No more fitting tribute than 
the proposed hall could be given to the memory 
of the great orator— 

“Whose voice for freedom 
Moved friend and foe at will ; 
Hushed is whose tongue of silver, 
Whose golden lips are still.’’ 

Fifty years ago I saw a hall dedicated to free 
speech and the rights of man burned to ashes 
by a pro-slavery mob. This was in Philadel- 
phia, but the same thing might have happened 
in Boston at that time. The world has moved 
since then, and such a hall is no longer in 


danger. We can now safely build the tombs of 
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our old prophets, and give our new ones a fai: 
hearing, at least, before we stone them. 
I am truly thy friend, 
JoHN G, WHITTIER. 
AN evening session was held at Tremont 
temple, one feature of which was the reading of 
the following letter from Gen. B. F. Butler: 
DEAR SIR :—When the memory of the life and 
character of Wendell Phillips is to be brought 
to notice in a public meeting, it would be proper 
that, of all men, I should be present to do honor 
to the friend of my boyhood, the admiration of 
my mature life, and the supporter of my acts in 
While we did not 
litical affairs in my earlier manhood, we differed 


public affairs. agree in po- 
only in the fact that I believed I was bound by 
the Constitution to a particular course of 
special action, while he held as to the great 
question of human slavery, as it affected our 
country, that it was above and beyond the reach 
of all constitutional acts. We can look back 


belief. Would 


that I could join with his earlier and_ late 


now in reverence of his such 


friends in the demonstration to be had in 
Tremont temple of their love, regard and rever- 
ence of Wendell Phillips. 


be avoided or shunned 


Imperative profes- 
sional demands, not to 
with honor, require my presence. elsewhere be- 
yond the limits of the Commonwealth. This is 
of small consequence to you, but of the greatest 
regret to one who hopes during the remainder 
of his life to lose no occasion in which he can 
give expression to the honor, affection and love 
he bears for the memory of the great statesman 
orator and moral hero of this country. I am 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

BEN]. F. BUTLER, 
CoOLCORD, Secretary, &c. 
1889. 


W. H. 
Boston, Sept. 21, 
Mr. Walker-made the opening address. He 
alluded, at the close, to the perilous condition 
of the colored people of the South at the pres- 
ent day, and urged that there should be no rest 
until the black man is as free in South Carolina 
The Rey. O. W. Scott, 


Conn., followed in an address. 


as in Massachusetts. 
of Rockville 


After some personal reminiscences, the speaker 
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said that there is yet more to be done. They 
black to-day asks for his rights and nothing 
less. Rhoden Mitchell, a young colored man 
of NorthCarolina, read the emancipation procla- 
mation of President Lincoln in an admirable 
G. T. Downing followed in an ad- 
His remarks 
were devoted chiefly to a denunciation of the 
Southern outrages upon the blacks of that sec- 
tion and an appeal for a sentiment against them 
in the North equal to that which arose against 
slavery. After Miss Cora Lee Watson and M. 
H. Hodges had sung the old song of slavery 
days, ‘* Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,”’ 
the Rev. J. H. Jones explained the plan of the 
proposed memorial to Wendell Phillips and the 


manner. 
dress of considerable length. 


abolition movement, and solicited contributions 
to that object. 

THE following letter from the Hon. Frede- 
rick Douglass was read by Mr. Johnson: 

Hon. Ben}. F. Butler. 

My DEAR SIR :—I am very sorry that I can- 
not be with you at Tremont temple to-morrow. 
Iam quite sure, however, that my loss will be 
greater by my absence than that of any who 
may attend. I cannot tell you how glad I 
should be to Took into the faces, hear the fa- 
miliar voices, and press the hands of the few re- 
maining friends of the anti-slavery cause who 
will probably be present on that occasion. 
Never was any righteous cause served by braver 
or more disinterested men and women. Slavery 
was no easy foe to meet and conquer. It com- 
manded all the power of press, pulpit and Goy- 
The latent wealth and_ respectability 
The courage 


ernment. 
of the nation were its bulwarks. 
that dared to attack it is a marvel. 
in Boston at a time still critical, if not alarming. 
Slavery has left behind it a spirit that still de- 
lights in human blood. Outrage, murder and 
assassination are the inheritance of the freed 
Neither our 


You meet 


men and women of the South. 
Government nor our civilization seems able to 
stop the flow of blood. As in the time of slavery 
the Church is silent. Called 
suddenly from Norfolk to Hayti, I cannot be 
May 


I write in haste. 


with you in anything more than spirit. 
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our meeting sound a trumpet which shall 
Truly yours, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
CEDAR HILL, Anacostia, D. C. 
Resolutions denouncing the Southern out- 
rages upon blacks were presented by P. O'Neil 
Larkin and adopted. Bishop H. M. Turner, of 


Methodist Episcopal Church of 


awake the nation. 


the African 
Atlanta, Georgia, madea stirring address, declar- 
ing the charges of immorality and brutality 
brought against the blacks of the South to be 
A few remarks by S.C. Fay, of 


Southboro, closed the exercises. 


unfounded. 


By a recent special from Washington, the 
people are informed that Secretary Noble has 
transmitted to the Director of the Geological 
Survey a report by Special Agent Morrison on 
the condition of the Casa Grande (Great House) 
ruins in Pinaf county, Arizonia, withinstructions 
that the necessary steps be immediately taken 
to repair and protect the ruins under the au- 
thority granted in the act of March 2, 1889, 
appropriating $2,000 for that purpose. Special 
Agent Morrison, who was sent to examine into 
the condition of the ruins, in his 
that 
America stand in a great undulating plain, about 


report says 


these venerable relics of pre-historic 
midway between the station of Casa Grande 
and Florence, seven or eight miles from the 
Gila river. He says that the front of the main 
building measures sixty-six feet, and the width 
forty-three feet. The height of the first story 
is thirteen feet, the second nine feet, and the 
third and fourth stories are eight feet each. 
The greater part of the upper story has disap- 
peared. The walls are between four and five 
feet thick, and the material of which they are 
constructed is almost indestructible concrete 
made of fine gravel, sand and cement, closely 
resembling the granolithic now used in Wash- 


ington. 


THIS was laid in the walls in great blocks. 
One of these measured seven feet three inches 
in length, four feet three inches in width, and 


two feet six inches in height.. The walls both 


inside and out were plastered with cement which 
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yet clings to them with wonderful tenacity, 
that on the inside being as smooth and glossy 
as the best hard-finished interiors of the present 
day. All of the rooms, of which there are four 
now intact, are of a uniform buff color which is 
very pleasing to the eye. The extreme height 
of the building is nearly forty feet. The lower 
story is filled up with crumbling debris and the 
drifting sand of the plain to the height of 
thirteen or fourteen feet. The holes in which 
the ceiling timbers were placed are plainly 
visible, but every particle of wood has been 
carried away by relic hunters, and the disinter- 
gation of the walls has been so rapid of late 
years that if measures are not immediately taken 
to strengthen them the entire mass will ‘soon 
fall into a shapeless ruin. The report says that 
for miles around the mysterious Casa Grande 
many great mounds, now hardly distinguishable 
from the desert sands, bear indisputable evi- 
dence of having been at some far remote period, 
the abode of busy industries. Mr. 
says he is convinced that the Casa Grande was 
not used either for religious or warlike purposes. 
The superiority of its architecture, it having 
outlived all the other structures by which it was 


Morrison 


surrounded, the numerous small apartments in- 
to which it was divided, and the elegance of the 
interior finish, all point to the conclusion that 
it was the palace of the King, or chief, who 


governed the primitive Americans who in- 
habited these vast domains ages before Astec or 
Toltec. 


THE most ancient of the traditions of the 
Pimas and Papagoes, who yet live here where 
their fathers have lived for centuries, allude to 
them as ‘‘the ruins.’’ The earliest historic 
record we have of Casa Grande was given by 
the famous Spanish cavalier and explorer,Cabeza 
de Baca, who discovered it during his journey 
across the continent about 1537. A few yeats 
later the famous explorer, Don Francisco de 
Coronado, Governor of Galicia, who led an 
expedition into New Mexico, describes the ruins 
as being four stories high, with walls six feet in 
thickness. As a proof of its great antiquity he 
says that the Pima Indians then, three hundred 
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and fifty years ago, had no knowledge of the 
origin or history of the town which had existed 
there. It had always been a ruin to them and 
to their ancestors. Fathers King and Mange, 
who visited the place in 1694, found the remains 
of the great edifice. They also gave an account 
of twelve other ruins in the vicinity. Father 
Pedro Fout, in 1777, found them in much the 
He describes the main build- 
ing as an oblong square facing the cardinal 
The exterior walls ex- 
tended from north to south four hundred and 
twenty feet and from east to west two hundred 
and sixty feet. ‘‘ We thus see,’’ says Mr. Mor- 
rison, ‘*‘ what havoc the storms of one hundred 


same condition. 


points of the compass. 


and ten year have made and the necessity for 
immediate action to save the remnant from com- 
The ruins are regarded as 
one of the most interesting remains of the pre- 
historic age to be found on this continent. 


plete destruction.”’ 


WorD comes from Granbury, Texas, that 
Colonel Robert Patton Crockett died at his 
residence on Rucker’s Creek some daysago,in the 
He'was one of 
Hood county’s pioneer settlers, locating there 
in 1854. His death removes the only remain- 
ing son of Davy Crockett. 
the fall of the Alamo, and the massacre of his 
father by Santa Anna’s soldiers, he left his home 
in Tennessee and joined the Texas revolutionists. 
After peace was declared and victory achieved 


seventy-third year of his age. 


Immediately after 


by the Texans he returned to Tennessee, where 
In 1854 he moved to 
Texas, taking with him his aged mother, Eliza- 
beth Crockett, who died in 1860. On the even- 
ing of August 11, he sustained serious injuries 


he married and settled. 


by a frightened team running away with the 
wagon, and suffered intensely till his death. 


THE Elizabeth above mentioned, was the 
second wife of Davy Crockett, whose domestic 
experiences were almost as romantic in their 
way, as the political and public episodes of 
his remarkable career. While yet a mere youth, 
when at work for a Quaker and attending school 
during the only six months devoted to such 
pursuit in his whole career, he became enamored 
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of a young woman, who agreed to become his 
wife; a few days before the time set for his 
wedding, she became the wife of another, and 
he was left to console himself as best he could. 
He was not long in accepting the situation 
philosophically, and was soon after married to 
ayoung girl of the neighborhood, the event be- 
ing entered as follows, in the records of Weak- 
ley county, Tennessee : 
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‘* Davy Crockett, with Thomas Dogett, se- 
curity, binds himself in a bond of twelve hun- 
dred and fifty*dollars, to Gov. John Sevier, 
Aug. 1, 1806, to marry Polly Finlay.’ 

Upon the death of his first wife after several 
years of hardship, Col. Crockett was again 
married, to a widow whose husband had been 
killed in the late war. 





HISTORICAL 


THE first of the season’s meetings of the 
Oneida Historical Society at Utica, New York, 
was held on the evening of September 30, in 
the rooms of the society, in Library Hall. 
Vice-President Seymour called the meeting ‘to 
order, and on motion Hon. C. W. Hutchinson 
was elected to preside. Secretary Reese G. 
Williams read the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, and Secretary Darling read a long list of 
donations. The donations this month are very 
valuable. A number of names were proposed 
for corresponding membership, and referred. 


SOCIETIES. 


General Darling reported progress in the lec- 
ture course, and on motion of Dr. Bagg, the 
details of the work of the course were left with 
the Committee. Dr. Bagg reported that during 
the summer he had arranged the books and 
pamphlets in the library and separated the du- 
plicates, which might be exchanged with other 
societies to the advantage of each. The list of 
duplicates was ordered printed. A number of 
bills were audited. E. K. Wright, of New 
York, formerly of Utica, was elected a life 
member. 
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‘‘A HISTORY OF THE KANSAS CRUSADE; ITS 
FRIENDS AND ITs Fogs.’’ By Eli Thayer. 
With an introduction by Rev. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, D.D. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

Mr. Thayer has written of those things of 
which he was a part; he has spoken by authority, 
and has added to the literature of that stirring 
period just before the war, a volume of exceed- 
ing historic interest. As has been truthfully 
said, Mr. Thayer ‘‘ should be credited with the 
organization of the movement which made a 
free state of a territory supposed to be irrevoca- 
bly condemned to slavery.’’ The leader of the 
emigrants who, quietly but steadily, poured 
into Kansas, and by their courage and their 
votes made Kansas a free state, and prevented 
the slave-holder from gaining permanent pos- 
session of the great west and southwest, he per- 
formed a work that can only be measured by 
the magnificence of its results. ‘‘ The purpose 
of this book,’’ writes Mr. Thayer in his pre- 
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face, ‘‘is to show by what agency Kansas was 
made a free state, and how this result has af- 
fected our national life. The triumph of the 
North was regarded by slave-holders as ample 
proof that there could never be another slave 
state in the Union. Hence came the attempt to 
secede, the civil war, and the Emancipation 
Proclamation as a military necessity. Hence 
came also an enduring national unity having 
no sectional interests.’’ 


The author makes no attempt to describe in 
full that great struggle by which Kansas was 
saved. He confines himself to the Emigrant 
Aid Company, and the emigrant movement, in 
which he has material sufficient for one volume. 
The results of that movement, and the logical 
conclusions that may be drawn therefrom, are 
understood from the following summary, given 
in the concluding chapter of the book : 


1. The conviction in the South that no more 
slave States could ever be formed in the Union. 
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2. The attempt to secede, so that slave States 
might be formed outside of the Union. 

3. The civil war. 

4. The Emancipation Proclamation as a mili- 
tary necessity. 

5. The Union preserved and slavery de- 
stroyed. 

The national results of the Kansas conflict 
may be briefly summarized : 

1. It stopped the making of slave States. 

2. It made the Republican party. 

3. It nearly elected Fremont, and did elect 
Lincoln. 

4. It united and solidified the North against 


slavery, and was a necessary training to enable 


it to subdue secession. 

5. It drove the slaveholders, through despe- 
ration, into secession. 

6. It has given us a harmonious and enduring 
Union. 

7. It has emancipated the white race of the 
South, as well as the negroes, from the evils of 
slavery. 

8. It is even now regenerating the South. 


**JONATHAN Epwarps.’’ By Alexander V. G. 
Allen, D.D. Professor in the Episcopal 
Theological School, in Cambridge Massa- 
chusetts. Published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York. (In Ameri- 
can Religious Leaders series.) 

The initial volume of this series of American 
Religious Leaders, announced some time since, 
is at hand, and naturally enough contains a 
record of the life and lifework of that great and 
austere New England preacher and theologian, 
Jonathan Edwards. Dr. 
his subject is in keeping with the purpose of 


Allen’s treatment of 


this series, which isnot ‘‘ emphasizing personal 
character and history except as these are related 
to the development of religious thought, or 
the quickening of religious life;’’ a series 
which, when completed, ‘ will not only depict 
ina clear and memorable way, several great 
figures in American religious history, but will 
indicate the leading characteristics of that his- 
tory, the progress and process of religious 
philosophy in America, the various types of 
theology which have shaped or been shaped by 


the various churches, and the relation of these 
to the life and thought of the nation.’’ This is 
a high aim, and in the character of the work at 
hand, and those promised in the near future, it 
bids fair to be attained. Among the volumes 
announced for future publication, are ‘* Francis 
Wayland,”’ ‘*Charles Hodge,’’ Wilbur Fisk,’’ 
John Hughes,’’ ‘* Theodore 
Parker,’ and ‘* Dr. Muhlenberg.’’ In this 
first volume Dr. Allen has given us not merely 


** Archbishop 


the theologian, but the man Edwards, and has 
entered into his theme interest not 
only in that man, but in the time in which he 


with an 
lived. ‘* I have endeavored,”’ he tells us, ‘‘to 
reproduce Edwards from his books, making his 
treatises, in their chronological order, contri- 
bute to his portraiture as a man and as a theo- 
logian, a task which has- not heretofore been 
I have thought that something 
of facts was de- 


attempted. 
more than a mere recountal 
manded, in order to justify the endeavor to re- 
unite his life. What we most desire to know 
is, what he thought, and how he came to think 
as he did. Edwards is always and every- 
where interesting, whatever we may think of 
his theology.’’ 

‘‘BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.’’ By John T. Morse, 
Jr., author of ‘* Life of John Adams,’’ ‘“ Life 
of John Quincy Adams,’ ‘‘ Life of Thomas 
Jefferson,’’ etc. Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 


In the hands of one less gifted than Mr. 
Morse, the condensation of a life of Franklin 
into the space permitted by this series, would 
be exceedingly difficult; while the author him- 
self laments the dangerous task of attempting 
to tell at all 
so well and so volumniously told. 
he has achieved in the face of two great diffi- 
culties is therefore all the more marked. We 
have here the real Franklin, the careless youth, 
the author, the statesman, and the philoso- 
pher, and no man can read of him here, with- 


what Franklin, and Parton have 


The success 


out understanding him as he really was. 

‘* STUDIES IN THE SOUTH AND WEST; WITH 
COMMENTS ON CANADA.’’ By Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, author of ‘‘ Their Pilgrimage,”’ 
etc. Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 

Mr. Warner’s various pilgrimages though the 





South: and West have been prolific of observa- 
tion and comment, and have led many to under- 
stand as never before the greatness and extent 
of our country to the south of the Ohio, and 
the west of the Alleghanies. No better under- 
standing of the extent and purpose of this 
work can be had, than is give in the intelligent 
comment of Zhe Critic which says: ‘‘ We are 
taken into the tobacco and cotton belts in 1885, 
twenty years after the War, and are introduced 
to the society of the New South ; and we con- 
fess we like it. We walk through New Or- 
leans, a relic of the old French empire in 
America but yet full of Yankee ideas; a voudoo 
dance reveals the inner nature of the generation 
third or fourth from interior Africa. Again we 
revisit the South in 1887, and roam thence 
into Minnesota and Wisconsin, where French 
names still abound. In conformity to the 
dignity of the subject, we are treated to two 
chapters of Chicago. The leading cities of the 
states bordering the Ohio are then described, 
and we behold the magic work of civilization 
in St. Louis and Kansas City. At the history 
and present condition of Kentucky we glance, 
and find here especially the author’s brilliant 
powers of generalization. In comment on 
Canada, we read not of the romantic land of 
Dollier and La Salle, but of the subjects of 
Victoria busy with the problems of the age of 
electricity and free schools. ‘To have read this 
book is in itself a liberal education, and to 
young people’s reading-clubs especially we com- 
mend it. Ephemeral as such writing must be 
in our country of quick growth, it is a superb 


picture Mr. Warner has given us.”’ 


PoLiITICcAL Econ- 


‘**AN INTRODUCTION TO 
Ely, Ph.D., Asso- 


omy.”? By Richard T. 
ciate Professor of Political Economy in 
Johns Hopkins University. Published by 
the Chautauqua Press, New York. 


Prof. Ely’s task in the preparation of this 
work was two-fold in its character—the produc- 
tion of a volume that should serve as a text- 
book of political economy which might be 
used by the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, and should at the same time be suitable 
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for use in schools and colleges, and for general 
reading. The spirit in which he approached 
the performance of that task is described in his 
own words: ‘‘To write a work descriptive 
rather than logical, and the ordinary distribu- 
tion of space in text-books has been abandoned. 
More than one-third of the book has been oc- 
cupied with a description of the growth and 
characteristics of industrial society and an expo- 
sition of the nature of political economy. It 
has been the aim of the author to make, at 
least, the true significance of political economy 
apparent.’’ One of the best evidences that he 
has succeeded in his purpose, is the fact that 
the work has received the official indorsement 
of the Council of Six who represent the great 

Chautauqua Circle. 

** SKETCHES FROM THE MOUNTAINS OF MEX- 
ico.” By J. R. Flippin. Published by the 
Standard Publishing Company, Cincinnati. 
We cannot be told too much concerning our 

sister republic to the South ; if the narrator is 

intelligent in his observations, and truthful in 
his record. A residence of five years in one of 
the least known regions of Mexico, and a natu- 
rally keen habit of observation, have aided the 
author to no small extent, and he has crowded 

a great deal of valuable information into the 

space occupied. The book is especially recom- 

mended to tourists across the Rio Grande, as it 
explains and describes much of the social life 
and many of the customs of the Mexicans. 

‘ELI AND SYBIL JONES; THEIR LIFE AND 
Work.”’ By Rufus M. Jones. Published by 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

The life-story of these devoted friends of hu- 
manity, is simply and quietly told, and in pe- 
rusing it one understands how some can be 
truly good and really great, and yet make but 
little stir in the world. The early days of these 
two who became one in spirit as in law, were 
passed in preparation for the labors which 
they had not foreseen, but to which they were 
to be called ; then came their mission in behalf 
of the Friends to the south and west of the 
United States, followed by their work in Si- 
beria, England, Ireland, Norway, Germany, 
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Switzerland, France, the Holy Land, and again 
at home. The world was their harvest field, 
and the many years of longslives the time .they 
gave to it. “Something of-the. contents of the 
book may be learned from the following brief 


summary: Their first journeys in America 


were by carriage to Nova Scotia and afterward 
through the Western and Southern States. In 
1850, after a severe internal struggle, Eli and 
Sybil Jones went by sailing packet to the west 
coast of Africa, and the work done there was of 
great value to the civilized and uncivilized ne- 


groes. This voyage affords a good account of 
the Liberian Republic in 1852-’53. 
thence they carried on their religious work 
through Ireland, England, Norway, Germany, 
Switzerland and the south of France. A chap- 
ter is devoted to the speech of Eli Jones when 
he was appointed Major-General by the Maine 
Legislature, of which he was a member. In 
1864-65 Sybil Jones worked among the 
wounded soldiers of the civil war, visiting at 
the same time Mrs. Lincoln, Secretary Stanton 
and President Johnson with messages. From 
1867—’69 they worked in England, Scotland, 
France, Greece and the Holy Land. Letters 
are given with interesting descriptions of scenes 
and life in the land of the Bible. Their lives 
were indeed of the kind that will bear recording. 


From 


‘*THEeE Story OF PHeNIcIA.”’ By George 
Rawlinson, M. A., Camden Professor of An- 
cient History in the University of Oxford, 
and corresponding member of the Royal 
Academy at Turin; author of ‘‘ The Five 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient World,’’ 
etc. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. (In The Story of the Nations 
Series). 


The high standard of this series is maintained 
in Prof. Rawlinson’s ‘ Phoenicia,’ a series 
that, when completed, will furnish in itself a 
comprehensive history of the ancient and mod- 
ern world. This old nation that lay at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean and helped to 
enlighten the darkened portions of the earth, 
has a wonderful history, and in this voJume it 
has been exceedingly well told. The illustra- 
trations and maps are up to the usual standard. 
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‘““THE WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY.” 
By Kate Tannat Woods. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Lee & Shephard, Boston. 


Lee & Shepard are always early in the holi- 
day market, and by the works already sent out, 
they give promise of excelling even their ar- 
tistic triumphs of former years. The beautiful 
poem named above is illustrated in the highest 
Style of the art, not only as to the large number 
of full page engravings, but as to paper, bind- 
ing, and all the details of the printer’s art. 
The story is touching, and the insight into its 
purpose is enlarged by the faithfulness and 
beauty of the artist’s work. 


Among the other choice holiday goods that 
Lee & Shepard have already offered for this 
season, the following may be mentioned as es- 
pecially beautiful : 


‘*ONE MERRIE CHRISTMAS TIME.” Arranged 
and illustrated byJ. Pauline Sunter. Printed 
in colors, with rings, ribbon and chain. 


‘*A Happy NEw YEAR TO You.’ Designed 
by J. Pauline Sunter. Printed in colors, etc., 
as above. 


‘* HURRAH FOR THE NEW YEAR, 18g0.’’ 
An illustrated almanac, in colors, with gilt 
edges, chain, etc., as above. 


‘Our Basy’s Book.”’ A large and elegantly 
printed day-book, on chains and with rib- 
bons, for the record of the baby’s life from 
the day of birth, and into so late a season as 
the love and pride of the parents may choose. 
Illuminated pages are reserved to the name, 
christening, weight, baby sayings, pictures at 
various stages, etc., making a souvenir that 
parents would not part with in after years 
for any price. 


‘*RECOLLECTIONS OF MISSISSIPPI AND MIss- 
ISSIPPIANS.’? By Reuben Davis. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 

For sixty years a resident of the state of 
which he writes, a man of civil and political 
affairs, a veteran of the Mexican war, a leading 
member of the bar, and the representative of 
his district in‘Congress, Reuben Davis is quite 
competent to say much of interest and value 
about the times and the people amid which his 
lot was cast. His story begins at the opening 
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of 1830, and is carried ‘up ‘to the close of the 
war. It casts a flood of light upon a section of 
country about which little, comparatively, has 
been written ; and the narration is all the more 
pleasant because Mr. Davis knows how to be 
personal without being egotistic, and reminis- 
cent without becoming garrulous. The inci- 
dents that abound in every chapter in relation 
to the prominent men of the state, are in the 
main, new, and always well told,—of Jefferson 
Davis, of Foote, and of their associates. Pages 
are devoted to his experiences in Congress, 
and the noted men he met while there, and to 
his service in the Mexican war. The final 
chapters are devoted to ‘‘ Was Mississippi to 
Secede?’’ ‘*The Opening of the War,’’ and 
‘* Military Preparations in Mississippi.’’ As in 
the best books of this class, the author has 
known what to retain and what to reject, and 
although related in the first person, the reader 
forgets the writer, who keeps himself so con- 
siderately in the background, and attaches his 
interest to the themes that are discussed. Mr. 
Davis has, in short, given us another of the few 
books that have been written in the South 
since the war, about the lives of the people who 
had a part in the dramatic scenes of which that 
war was the culmination ; and in writing it he 
has performed a service to history and the 
whole country. 


‘“DIARY OF A SOUTHERN REFUGEE DURING THE 
War.”? By A Lady of Virginia. (Mrs. 
Judith W. McGuire.) Third edition, with 
corrections and additions. Published by J. 
W. Randolph & English, Richmond, Va. 
This book has been carried already into its 

third edition from the fact that it is the journal 

of an educated and refined lady, kept through 
the trying scenes of a dangerous period in 
which she had part; and it is all the more at- 
tractive and interesting because it was written 
in the white-heat of anger at what she felt 
were the outrages of a hated and invading foe; 

—a true picture of the feelings of the times, as 

of the times themselves. The North can well 

forgive the writer for her harsh terms, because 

’ of the outspokeness of her wrath,and the evident 

honesty of her convictions. As one hassaid: 
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‘* This has proved to us a most fascinating vol- 
It is the diary of a lady, evidently a 
thoughtful, refined, eminently Christian matron, 
kept for the benefit of her grandchildren, from 
May, 1861, when she was obliged to leave her 
home by the advent of Federal troops to Alex- 
andria, Virginia, on through all the days of 
sojourn at Winchester, Richmond, and else- 
where in Virginia, till the surrender of Gene- 
rals Lee, and Johnston, in April, 1865. The 
reading of a dozen pages of this Diary make it 
sufficiently manifest that this gallery of ‘ inside 
views,’ of the Southern public opinion and the 
Southern heart during the memorableera of the 
civil war, are pictures taken from nature, 
and that, too, photographically—these leaves 
being but the plates upon which the thoughts 
and emotions shadowed themselves and were 
caught as they arose day by day.”’ 


ume. 


‘* Louisa May ALcoTT: HER LIFE, LETTERS, 
AND JOURNALS.’”’ Edited by Ednah D. 
Cheney. Published by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 


This memorial to one of the best among 
juvenile writers of all the world, might almost 
be called an autobiography, although better 
than that,—for in these letters and journals 
Miss Alcott has revealed herself with a grace 
and freshness, and a candor of confession, that 
would not have been possible had she written 
for the world. The author has so woven the 
extracts from Miss Alcott’s own pen together, as 
to make the story almost continuous ; while the 
interweaving threads brighten and illuminate 
a life that was nobly and purely lived for the 
good of others. The experiences, trials, labors 
and scenes of home-brightness here set down, 
throw a flood of light upon her various works ; 
and we cannot imagine a book more fitted to 
go into the hands of American girls to make 
them less selfish and truer to a high ideal, than 
the life-story of the true woman here told. 

‘‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FREDERICK FROEBEL.”’ 
Translated and Annotated by Emilie Michae- 
lis, Head Mistress of the Croyden Kinder- 
garten and Preparatory School, and .H. 
Keatley Moore, Mus. Bac., B. A., Examiner 


in Music to the Froebel Society, and vice- 
chairman of the Croyden Kindergraten Com- 
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pany. Published by C. W. Bardeen, Syra- 

cuse, New York. 

The wonderful story of this great leader and 
teacher whose name must be remembered as 
long as Kindergarten instruction is continued, 
is told here in his own words, and must prove 
one of. deep interest to the thousands who are 
connected with that work. In addition to the 
-autobiography, this book contains several chap- 
ters that throw light upon his life and work,— 
‘‘Notes by the Translators,’’ ‘‘ Critical mo- 
ments in the Froebel community,’’ ‘‘ Chrono- 
logical abstract of Froebel’s Life and move- 
ments,”’ ‘‘Bibliography of Froebel,’’ etc., etc. 
‘* HISTORY OF THE GREAT FLOOD IN JOHNs- 

TOWN, May.31, 1889, BY WHICH OVER TEN 

THOUSAND LIVES WERE LostT.’’ Published 

by J. S. Ogilive, New York and Chicago. 

The presentation of the history of this, the 
greatest physical disaster that ever occurred in 
America, in such shape as to be convenient for 


reference, is a commendable idea. The story 
was written when the disaster was fresh in the 
public mind, and by men upon the spot, and is 
one of absorbing but sad interest. The work 
contains a series of wood engravings. 
Pamphlets, and other minor publications : 


‘ WALLS THAT TALK: A TRANSCRIPT OF THE 
NAMES, INITIALS, AND SENTIMENTS WRIT- 
TEN AND GRAVEN ON THE WALLS, Doors 
AND WINDOWS OF THE LIBBY PRISON AT 
RICHMOND, BY THE PRISONERS OF 1861-65.”’ 
Published by J. W. Randolph & English, 

-’Richmand,' Va. 


‘Two ‘** Essays ON THE TIMEs:”’ ‘* CANADA, 
IN THE NINTH DECADE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY,’? AND ‘*PROTESTANT ASCEND- 
ENCY IN THE NINTH DECADE OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.’’ By Barrister. 


‘* First TRIENNIAL CATALOGUE, OF THE 
PORTRAIT GALLERY, OF THE STATE His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN.’’ Com- 
piled by Reuben G. Thwaites, secretary, 
and Danie] S. Durrie, Librarian. 











